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tmportant book by 
Seward 

THE CHRISTIAN 

SHEPHERD 


In this new presentation, Dr. Hiltner explores some specific areas 
_ and dimensions of Christian shepherding which he has not previously — 
written about. Here, as in his other books, he gives explicit attention 
to both the theological and psychological dimensions of his subject. 


The first two chapters—“The Gospel and Shepherding” and “Basic 
Principles of Shepherding”—define Dr. Hiltner’s point of view. Sev- 
eral of the following chapters take up aspects of shepherding which ~ 
have not been treated by present-day writers. These aspects include 
class structure and its bearing on shepherding, considerations in- 
volved in the pastoral care of organization men and rebels, and the 
_ possibilities of shepherding through fellowship. Other chapters pre- 
sent original treatments of shepherding grief and loss and shepherd- 
ing the family. 

_ Practical and relevant to modern life, The Christian Shepherd 
will be a valuable resource for all ministers who are seeking to im- © 
prove their personal effectiveness in their ministry of -counseling. 
Especially helpful is the illustrative case material. $3 


Seward Hiltner, a widely recognized authority on 
counseling, is a familiar name to readers of Pas- 
toral Psychology. His many duties include serving 
as pastoral consultant for this magazine. He is also 
wn professor of pastoral theology, the Federated 
— TAN Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
: mer Other books by Dr. Hiltner: 
Pastoral Counseling $3 


The Counselor in Counseling $3 
Preface to Pastoral Theology $4 


Order from your bookstore 
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_ His coming is an outstanding event. in the 


forceful and meaningful articles he had ever 
read, and desired more copies of same if 


DR. JUNG 


P.P. “DOWN UNDER” 


first read copies of PASTORAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY at the home of a minister-friend 


in South Australia, when home on holidays 


I am only sorry that I do not have the ful 

set of these most valuable publications. 
In New Zealand we have had the pleas- 

ure of the company and mind of Dr. Hiltner. 


life of the church “down under.” 

. During a visit to one of our southem 
townships in a mining area, I had contact 
one day with an alcoholic and loaned hima 
copy of your April, 1958, edition. He 
reckoned that the article on “Surrender 
Versus Compliance in Therapy” by Dr. 
Harry M. Tiebout was one of the mos 


available. He wondered about permission 
to reprint in this country for the use d 


Congratulations on your very fine serv: 
ice to men in the ministry. 
W. Burn 
Director-Secretary | 


Home Mission Committe 


Associated Churches of | 
Christ in New Zealand 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Thank you for sending me Dr. Clark! 
review of my little book “The Undiscor- 
ered Self.” It is as accurate as well-meat 


ing, that I hardly can comment on it. It sf ; 


even uncommonly understanding. 

As the author points out, my essay 13: 
bit short and condensed, inasmuch as 
avoids illustrative material and unnecessai] 
lengths; many things in it are merely # 
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luded to, because I have dealt with them in 
my more voluminous books. The latter seem 
to be difficult to understand, as experience 
shows. The academic world does not seem to 
be acquainted yet with the fact that the 
mind consists of more than consciousness 
and its contents. We know about the un- 
conscious since more than 50 years, and I 


cannot always take into account that one has. 


not taken sufficient notice of it yet. If one 
had generally a better understanding of the 
phenomenology of the unconscious mind, one 
might discover that I am perhaps less ob- 
sure than my subject. But there are, be- 
lieve me, very few people in the present, 
who are sufficiently acquainted with my 


method as well as with its results, to un- 


derstand what I am writing about. It is 
just as if somebody should try to understand 
the phantastical mysteries of the micro- 
scopic world, having never used. a micro- 
scope. How could—three centuries ago— 
the world admit that Jupiter had satellites 
without Galilei’s telescope? 


Iam much obliged to Dr. Clark for his 
careful: review and his openmindedness. 


Car_ Gustav JUNG 
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OUT OF WEDLOCK 


This is to acknowledge with thanks re- 
ceipt of a copy of Out of Wedlock as a gift 


for subscription to membership in Pastoral 


Psychology Book Club. I have read some 
of the book. I like it very much and I am 


sure that it will be very helpful to me in 


my work as a pastor should occasion arise 
to apply such information. I am sure I will 
fnd it convenient to purchase some of the 
books I will need through the Club. 


Joon W. Lava. 
Washington, D. C. 


ALL OUR AVAILABLE COPIES, PLEASE —= 


Being interested in subscribing to PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, we have the honour to call 
upon you in order to request from your 
kindness you. send us, without obligation 
rom our part, all your available copies of 
It. 


SEMINARIO DE INVESTIGACIONES 
SOCIALES 
Cordoba, Argentina 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“Both newlyweds 
and pastors are 
in luck . . . readable, 
understanding, 
helpful and sound.” 
—J.C. Wynn. 


TOGETHER 


A Handbook 
for Your Marriage 


ROBERT C. DODDS 


This -book will repay a _ careful 
evaluation by pastors and mar- 
riage counselors as a _ book to 
present to every engaged couple. 
It is pastorally oriented. It helps 
young peopie to see the issues, 
the pitfalls and the joys ahead so 
that they can make their decisions 
and win lasting happiness. $2.50 


The new book by 
R. LOFTON HUDSON, 
Ph.D. | 


SIR, I HAVE — 
A PROBLEM 


The well-known Southern Baptist 
minister and author, now Director 
of .the Midwest Christian Coun- 
seling Center, Kansas City, an- 
swers 142 questions recently ad- 
dressed to him. 
The problems are those of every- 
day life, the questions the sort 
that are asked of pastors every- 
where. Here is an experienced 
counselor bringing to bear on true 
life situations the resources of 
psychology, faith and the Bible. 
$2.50 
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Edwin “2 Dahlberg | 


UR Man of the Month, Edwin T. Dahlberg, combines two 
kinds of talent and two streams of experience; intelligent and 

devoted pastor of a local church, and statesmanlike church leader 
at the national and international levels. Pastor of the Delmar Baptist 
Church of St. Louis, Missouri, he is also current President of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg’s career has been focused around five suc 
cessive and relatively long pastorates of local churches. Following 
his graduation from the University of Minnesota, the state in which 
he was born, he attended the Rochester Theological Seminary (which 
later became a part of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School), from 
~ which he was graduated in 1918. His first pastorate, at the First Bap- 
tist Church of Potsdam, New York, was only three years in length 
The shortest of the four pastorates that have made up his subsequent 
professional career was eight years. 

From 1921 to 1931 he was at the Maple Street Baptist Church 
of Buffalo, New York. From 1931 until 1939 he was pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of St. Paul, Minnesota. For the following 
eleven years, 1939 to 1950, he served the First Baptist Church 0 
Syracuse, New York. He has been at Delmar 
| Baptist Church, in St. Louis, since 1950. 
The \ AN Although he has never professed any specid 

expertness in the field of pastoral psychology, 
f th Edwin T. Dahlberg has won a _ reputation, 
0 C within and far beyond the local churches ke 


has served, for sensitive and intelligent pas 
toral care as well as for excellent preaching. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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editorial 


Freshmen and Seniors 


3 IS with the very greatest pleas- 
ure that we welcome four new mem- 
bers to our Editorial Advisory Board. 
Each of them brings something unique 
to the office, which will in many ways, 
direct and indirect, enrich our pages 
and enlighten our readers. 

Our first “freshman” is Edwin 2 
Dahlberg, minister of the Delmar Bap- 


tist Church of St. Louis, Missouri, and ~ 


president of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
His position of high leadership in the 
ecumenical movement has _ resulted 
from his modest and irenic, but con- 


vinced and well-informed, participa- 


tion over the years in church activity 
and service at every level—from that 


of his own local church to churches: 
throughout the world. Although pro- | 


fessing no technical expertness as pas- 
toral psychologist, he is a diligent and 


intelligent shepherd to his people. Per-. 
-haps our own immodesty is showing 


when we point out that. he was one of 
the first readers of PASTORAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, but we are inclined to regard 
this as acumen on his. part and not 
mere egotism on ours. 

For reasons that require no argu- 
tment, many of the members of our 
Board are, in‘one way or another, spe- 
cial students of pastoral psychology. 


If there are experts, why not. seek their 
help? And yet the expert in the deep- 
est sense is not always the special stu- 
dent. Pastoral psychology would be of 
little practical value unless it informed. 
the thought and daily work of the min- 
ister in the local church. We have al- 
ways, therefore, had some members of 
our Board who were experts at trans- 
lating whatever the specialists might 
find into the tongue of the pastor- 
parishioner relationship in the local 
church. At this Edwin T. Dahlberg is 
past master. We welcome him both as — 
local pastor and as ecumenical leader. 

Reuel L. Howe has contributed al- 


ready to our pages in unforgettable 


fashion despite the relatively small 
quantity of his articles for us. (Some 
of our older readers will undoubtedly 
remember his contribution to our spe- 
cial issue on Children and the Church 
in June, 1952. Dr. Howe is now work- 
ing as guest editor on a second special 
issue on this theme.) Whatever he 
writes is that rare species known as 
“editor’s delight”—the editor may dic- 
tate a note accepting the article before 
he slits the envelope! Currently Reuel 
Howe is engaged in one of the most 
significant pioneering efforts in all the 
history of pastoral psychology. In a 


pleasant converted private dwelling in 


two 
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ginia Theological Seminary, 


a suburb of Detroit he is conducting a 
unique kind of “refresher” course for 
small groups of ministers. There is 
much in these courses about the min- 
istry of pastoral care and counseling, 
and the whole ministry of shepherd- 
ing including its educational dimen- 


sions. But there is more as well. The > 


Institute for Advanced Pastoral Stud- 
ies does indeed believe that the knowl- 
edge and information dredged up by 
pastoral psychology and allied dis- 
ciplines require dissemination. But it 
believes also that these are unlikely to 
operate in their full worth unless each 
individual minister is touched by them 
inwardly much as he was in making 
his original basic commitment to his 
vocation. 


Reuel L. Howe was one of the pi- 
oneers of clinical pastoral training, 


and the first theological teacher whose. 
requiring | 


school experimented with 
such training of all students. Still on 
leave from his professorship at Vir- 
he has 
made many contributions in relating 
theory to practice. His earlier book, a 


theological understanding of parent- . 


child relationships, A/an’s Need and 
God’s Action, has already become a 
permanent classic. We predict the 
same for his new work on the middle 
years, The Creative Years, a recent 


_ Pastoral Psychology Book Club = 


tion. 


Robert C. Leslie, now on the facul- 
ty of Pacific School of Religion, shows 
in an unusual way what Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology can accom- 
plish when it really goes to work. Son 
of a distinguished teacher of Bible at 
that institution, Robert Leslie had his 
own graduate education there. Both in 
the clinical and doctoral senses of the 
term, he is a specialist in pastoral psy- 
chology and is among the most re- 


spected leaders in the eyes of his spe-— 


learning 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY April 


cialist colleagues. Well qualified in all | 


dimensions of the subject, he has 
nevertheless made unique contributions 
at the point of the group dimensions 
of pastoral care. Our older readers will 
remember him also for his contribu- 
tion to our special issue on Group 
Work in the Church, in April, 1955. 
From Robert Leslie we look for new 
and fundamental ideas in 
many areas of pastoral psychology, cer- 
tainly not least at the group focus 
point. 


The fourth “freshman” that we wel- 
come is Earl A. Loomis, Jr.. M. D,, 
now director of the program in Reli- 
gion and Psychiatry at Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. Son of 


a midwestern physician, Earl Loomis 


turned early to a medical career. But 
midway in his professional education 
he spent a year at Princeton Theologt- 
cal Seminary. Although the Princeton 
inoculation did not take in the sense 
of reversing his collar, it did help to 
focus Earl Loomis’s basic interest as 
integrating his medicine and psychiatry 
with religion and theology. In a previ- 
ous issue we gave detail on his unusual 
education and achievements to date, 
including his training as a specialist in 
psychoanalysis and child psychiatry 
as well as in psychiatry in general. 


After outstanding work in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, Earl Loomis went 
three years ago to the newly created 
program of studies in Religion and 
Psychiatry at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. This program, in which he 1s 
aided by Charles Stinnette, Jack 
Greenawalt, and others, promises to 
make basic contributions at the level 
of research as well as of education. We 
welcome Earl Loomis as a psychiatrist 
who is also a theological educator. We 


hear a rumor that he has a book in the 


offing; and if the rumor is true, we 
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and our readers will look forward 
eagerly to it. 


Our “freshmen,” then, are perhaps_ 


something more than fresh, since they 
have all been with us before as valued 
contributors. By the same token, the 
“seniors” who graduate from our 
Board are not very has-beenish. Not 
only has each one of them performed 
highly valued service for us in the past, 
hut we also look forward to their con- 
tinued service. As all commencement 
orators say to the graduating class, this 
is not an end but a beginning—which 
means our editor is even more free 
than before to heckle them for articles. 
And now that they have been gradu- 
ated, at least temporarily, from the 
Board, it means that they cannot salve 
their conscience by advising on what 


~some one else should write, but must 


write it themselves! 


Roy A. Burkhart has made, from 
the very beginning, a unique contribu- 
tion to us, just as he has indeed in the 
ministry itself. He is one of those rare 
su generis people who always defy 
comparative statements. Among his 
many and very broad contributions, 
undoubtedly the most lasting — will 
prove to be his trail-blazing in a local 
church. He himself -has sometimes 
called this the “full-guidance” concep- 
tion of the local church. If a reader 
finds this described only in print, its 
true character may elude him: such 
and such a proportion of the church 
constituency actively engaged in the 
work of the church, so many instances 
of counsel with couples before mar- 
riage, thus and so types of groups op- 
erating on a basis of mutual helpful- 
ness in the church. It is necessary, in 
a way, that one have actually seen with 
his own eyes what Roy Burkhart did 
in the First Community Church of 


Columbus, Ohio, of which he was for 


along period senior minister. It is one 


thing, as I discovered, to hear that Roy 


Burkhart had been able to develop a 
special spirit in his local church; it 
was quite another to experience a serv- 
ice of worship in that church. 


Precisely because the unique con- 
tribution of Roy Burkhart has been of 
this type, it has never proved easy for 
him or for others to explain easily in 
print what he has been about. Some of 
it can be stated, and our pages from the © 


beginning bear testimony to this. But 


Burkhart needs a Boswell. And we 
may hope Providence will yet cast up 
one who can grasp the elusive and yet 
tremendous quality that has made Roy 
Burkhart’s work a vastly deeper thing 
than even his own attempts to describe 
it have suggested. a 
- Our second “graduate” is David D. 
Eitzen. I recall thinking when I got 
my first. letter from him many years 
ago, which was signed “D. D. Eitzen,” 
that it must be a fortunate thing for 
a man to have those initials; for if 
he had them in front of his name, he 
would never have to worry about get- 
ting them behind it, and would thus 
be relieved of a common form of 
preacher-anxiety. 

David Eitzen has sometimes de- 
scribed himself as a farm boy who 


never got over it; and over and above 


the fact that he has always managed to | 
keep some plants and some stock about 
the place, that has also been true in 
the essential clarity and_ simplicity 
which he has brought to his pastoral 
and intellectual endeavors. Reared as 
a Mennonite, he retains the great char- 
acteristics of that heritage. But early 
in his professional career he sensed the 
significance that psychology might 
have for religion and pastoral work; 


and in the absence of the kind of in- 


tegrating courses that have now be- 
come widespread, he studied psy- 
chology at the University of Southern 
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California and began to make his own 


integrations. There has followed a 
long and distinguished career as teach- 
er at the School of Religion at that in- 
stitution, including the recent. move 
with the School itself. Although David 
Eitzen’s writings have not been numer- 
ous, his influence has been very great 
on a large number of students over a 
period of two decades, and in his lec- 
tures and teaching to thousands across 
the country. His wartime service as a 
pastoral counseling seminar leader was 
outstanding. | 


Rollin J. Fairbanks, for many years 
a member of the faculty of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been a pioneer in 
pastoral psychology in several senses. 
After early and significant contribu- 
tions in the ministry of the local 
church, he founded the Institute of 
Pastoral Care and served for some 
time as its director. In that capacity 
he not only forwarded the movement 
for clinical training of the clergy, but 
helped to lead up to such publications 
as Our OWN PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. He 
has been a principal guiding genius in 


the publication of the JOURNAL OF PAS- 


TORAL CARE, the quarterly that still 
owes much to his editorial hand es- 
pecially in the section on reviews. Al- 
though he has published little, he has 
helped many another to publication. 
And over and beyond his very great 
contribution to the many he has taught 
personally, he has made large contri- 
butions all across the country as lec- 
turer, seminar leader, pioneer in such 
things as “role-playing,’’ and even in 
such areas as consultant to personnel 
matters in industry. 

Our last graduate, who thereby be- 
comes “valedictorian” of the class, is 
John A. P. Millet, M.D., distinguished 
New York psychiatrist with a special 
professional concern for rehabilitation. 


Of all the excellent and competent psy- 
chiatrists who have written for our 
pages, probably none has succeeded so 
well as John Millet in conveying and 
communicating to the clergy the kind 
of thing that members of one profes- 
sion can properly learn from another, 


But this extraordinary skill in com- 


munication would be of little avail un- 


less he had had the unusual profession- 
al experience and knowledge that have 


enabled his words to emerge with au- 


thority as well as clarity. 


I recall a notable hour in the latter 


days of World War II. For some 


months it had been clear that the final 
issue of the war was no longer in 
doubt, and that the Allied might could 
bring the conflict to conclusion in a 
relatively short period. Every church 
body was frantic about postwar plan- 
ning, most of it rather well conceived 
as we now examine it in retrospect. 
An interdenominational conference on 
the subject was called. On one vital 


subject after another the proper leader- 


ship came immediately to mind. But 
in a sense underlying all else was the 
question of what the. war and war ex- 
perience had done to people. Who 
could discuss that, and its implications? 
Something different was needed from 
viewing with alarm or pointing with 
pride. Providence sent John Millet to 
this post. And if, at the end of a meet- 
ing that proved very valuable as a 
whole, a poll had been taken, it would 
have stated unanimously that the con- 
ference was John Millet. Anyhow, his 


writing and advice to us over the years 


have carried the same quality. 

‘When PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY began 
its work in 1950, we rather hoped that 
members of the Editorial Advisory 
Board could have an occasional meet- 
ing together. American geography be- 
ing what it is, that has not proved to 

(Continued on page 66) — 
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The single women of today who enter the pas- 
tor’s study, aware both of the naturalness of 
their biological inclinations and the demands of 
decency, reject both the prudishness of the “‘old 
maid” and the promiscuousness of the rake. 


They seek a third alternative. 


Counseling the Single Woman 


: URING the last decade much at- 
tention has been given and many 
books and articles published on the 


problems involved in emotional and 


sexual adjustment in marriage. Litera- 
ture designed to help the married 
woman to find joy and fulfillment in 
her sex life with her husband has ap- 
peared with 
Problems of mutual consideration and 
adjustment in connection with sexual 
intercourse are now freely and frank- 
ly discussed in a way that would have 


been shocking to her grandmother, or 


even her mother. Such material has 
been prepared in the realization that 
the satisfaction of the wife’s sexual 
needs, as well as those of her husband, 
is necessary if an ideal marriage re- 
lationship is to be achieved. No longer 
are married women instructed that the 
sexual impulse is something base and 
shameful. Today sex is portrayed as 
a divine impulse of creation, a great 
impulse of life and love to be acknowl- 
edged and enjoyed—an_ indispensable 
ingredient without which life in- 
complete or distorted, or so it would 
seem. 

But meanwhile there has been a 
tremendous increase in one segment of 
the general community for whom all 


increasing frequency. 
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this literature and advice fall wide of 
the mark, for it bears upon a mode of 
living which is being denied them 
through no fault of their own. And 
yet they have problems, emotional and 


- sexual, just as real and troubling, and 


just as much in need of attention and 


solution, for their own sakes and the 


sake of society as well. These are the 
single women, for whom the prospect 


of marriage has become improbable 


and who must face life void of any nat- 
ural adequate fulfillment of their 
normal physiological function as 
women. What part does sex, is sex 
permitted to, play in their lives? 
This is an old problem of new mag- 
nitude that is being brought to the 
sympathetic pastor’s study, regularly 
in Europe, and increasingly in the 
United States. The immediate source 
of the problem is the grave dispropor- 
tion of the sexes of marriageable age 
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as a consequence of two world wars 
within a generation. The following 
statistics are incomplete but indicative. 
In Finland there are seven women of 
-marriageable age for every man—a 
factor which necessitated a special edu- 
cational program for women by the 
government there in. preparation for 
the influx of foreign males who came 


to participate in the last Olympic 
eames. In Germany today there are 


four women to every man between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-five— 
three million more women than men. 
Advertisements such as the following 
have become commonplace in_ the 
German press: “Attractive woman, 
thirty, with cozy apartment, desires 
company of man slightly younger, for 
evenings, no glasses.’ Before the end 
of the war this problem was a topic 
of general discussion in Great Britain 
and possibilities of polygamy were 
contemplated, jokingly or otherwise, at 
social gatherings. In this country, less 
affected because of fewer war casual- 
ties, this problem is manifesting itself 
less dramatically. For the first time in 
our history, however, the 1950 census 
revealed that there are more women 
than men, 100 for every 98.1 men. 
While there is no reason at present 
to become alarmed, the trend is not 
one to encourage optimism, particular- 
ly when one realizes that there are 
some 4,600,000 unmarried women be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 44 in the 
United States. Another world’ ca- 
tastrophe would undoubtedly bring to 
pass here what has already transpired 
in Europe. 


OR THOSE of us who are inter- 
ested in pastoral psychology the 


social situation above poses a serious © 


problem of conflict between biological 
function and_ social adaptation. 
Throughout western civilization mil- 


April 


lions of unmarried women who are 


approaching (or have already reached) 
middle age are being deprived of very 
fundamental things that the Creator 
designed them for—the love of hus- 
band, home and childrén; and this 
means that there are energies and 
needs in them that are not finding their 
normal satisfactions. Some. satisfac- 
tion and outlet those energies must and 
will find. The-historical solution of the 
figure of ridicule, the “old maid,” 
who makes the love of small matters 
such as routine and neatness or the 


love of a cat or canary carry the whole. 
charge of her emotional life and there- 


by distinguishes herself in society by 
her disproportionate expenditure of 
such energy, is shunned by the twen- 
tieth century “bachelor girl’ as_nar- 
row and hard and prudish and re- 
pressive. Kinsey’s report infers that 
another alternative is being explored 
today by countless single women, 
for it follows that if so many men 
are unchaste there must exist at 
least a number of women who could 
not be so, and this reduces “mo- 
rality” to a farce. The single women 
of today who enter the pastor’s study, 
aware both of the naturalness of their 
biological inclinations and of the de- 
mands of decency, reject both the 
prudishness of the “old maid” and the 
promiscuousness of the rake. They 
seek a third alternative. While some of 
the necessary adjustment to the lacks 
of their lives will be made quite uncon- 
sciously in the course of life and work, 
much greater self-knowledge and more 
conscious efforts will be needed to cope 
with the difficult times that are ahead 
for these potentially lonely women. It 
is at this point that the informed pas- 
tor can make a _ contribution. The 
tragedy is that little concerted atten- 
tion has been given to this problem by 
those competerit to deal with it. What 
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follows is but a cursory attempt to 
acquaint the pastor with some of the 
basic issues involved. If the writer does 
nothing more than create an aware- 
ness of the complexity of the problem 
and stimulate a discussion of it his 
efforts will have been worthwhile . | 
We mentioned self-knowledge a 
moment ago. Essentially the single 
women seeking counsel need to under- 


stand the nature of their sexual in- 


clinations. More likely than not they 
are beset by numerous. misconcep- 
tions and misapprehensions. Some, re- 
garding man as merely a_ biological 
animal governed primarily by his in- 


stincts and drives, look upon the sex 


needs of animals and humans as 


basically the same and conclude there-— 


fore that opportunities for sexual ex- 
pressions should be provided for the 
single woman lest unnatural repression 
result in innumerable distortions of 
personality. Others fail to discriminate 
between the sexual nature.of men and 
women. Still others fail to distinguish 
between the mating and maternal “in- 
stincts.”” All of the above underestimate 
the relationship between sex and so- 
ciety, the significance of culture for 
sex. The pastor should develop dis- 


criminating insight along these lines. 


First of all, sexual behavior among 
the lower forms of life and man are 
not to be confused. For the lowest 
forms of life sexual behavior is largely 
the result of a nervous mechanism, 
“instinctive behavior.” But among the 
higher levels of animal life, psycholo- 
gists inform us, mechanical inherited 


forms of behavior gradually give way 


to more flexible, more readily modifia-_ 


ble modes of response. Adjustment be- 
comes increasingly independent of 
structure and more amenable to social 
influences. Indeed recent findings in- 


dicate that by the time we reach the 
primates learned behavior becomes so - 
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important for the sexual life that in- 
stinctive components are obscured. 
This is another way of saying that for 
mankind sex desire is not basically a 
biological “instinct,” a ‘‘visceral drive,”’ 
a “physical drive,” or a “physiological 
need’’—or whatever term may be em- 
ployed to describe this type of human- 
ly universal, unlearned, and recurrent- 


ly compulsive behavior. Psychologists 


and anthropologists are essentially in 
agreement’ that the sex impulse is 
basically a reflexive response, not con- 
ditioned by any bodily process, but 
present to affect at any moment the life 
of man and woman. 


significance of this fact for 
our discussion is that many single 
women, regarding sex as instructive, 
are tempted to go to any length to ex- 
perience the sex response and excuse 


it as the “natural” thing to do. If sex 


desire is essentially a conditioned re- 
sponse rather than a periodically impul- 
sive organic. drive, then sex must be 
viewed as essentially a mental rather 
than a physiological mechanism and 
hence controllable. This infers that 
sex desire can be modified greatly 
both in intensity and in direction, even 
eliminated if desired. Scientific’ find- 
ings in this area tend to give. intel-~ 
lectual respectability to the practicabil- 
ity of sublimation as a solution for the 
single woman’s problem, about which 
we shall say more later. 

More and more, then, scientific re- 
search would seem to confirm our re- 
ligious conviction of centuries that 
man is basically spirit and that, there- 
fore, sex desire is to be viewed in the 
light of psychic needs. The frantic 
quality that characterizes a great deal 
of sexual expression in our society, 
for example, is symptomatic of under- 
lying ego-insecurity. People in our 
competitive, individualized society 
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have an exorbitant need for affection 
and reassurance. It is this need for 
human response rather than a genuine 
sexual desire which tempts many un- 
married women into the tense, clutch- 
ing types of relationship so prevalent 
among us. 

Among other single women this 
temptation of sexual laxity is en- 
countered as a consequence of another 
erroneous belief. This group of women 
confuses the sexual nature of the male 
with that of the female. Having been 
informed that the sexual: tension of 
the man can be released through sex- 
ual expression of one kind or another, 
they mistakenly assume that a similar 
solution would have the same effect 
for a woman frustrated in her desire 
for companionship. It is not uncom- 
mon for such unmarried women to 
harbor anxieties as to whether they can 
live normal, complete lives without 


similiar physical episodes. What must > 


be understood by this group of women 
is that women cannot look at sex with 
the same perspective as a man. Sex to 
a man, physicians tell us, is mostly: a 
release of tensions. To a woman, it is 
a deeper emotion, as intimated earlier, 
in which love, attention, security, and 
many other elements are more im- 
portant than just the physical experi- 


ence. Sex, in married or unmarried — 


lives, never stands alone; it is tied to 
all manner of personal images, sanc- 
tions, tastes, interests, ambitions, 
codes, and ideals. 


This point cannot be made too em- 
phatically during an era in which mil- 
lions of women, deprived of mates and 
statistically the hope of obtaining 
them, are turning toward transitory 
relationships to escape their loneliness 
and insecurity. Unmarried women, 


lonely and aware of their deprivations, — 


are tempted sometimes to enter upon 
casual affairs with men just for the 


April 


“thrill,” to have the experience, or be- 
cause they are flattered by the sugges- 
tion. Such irregular affairs are never 
likely to meet the emotional needs of 
a woman. They are much more likely 
to induce moral deterioration, particu- 
larly a shattering of self-esteem, as a 
result of a violation of deeply-rooted 
standards. Not only is_ self-respect 


damaged, with all the unhappy con- 


sequences of such injury, but also new 


emotional difficulties are procured in- 


the form of all the disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances of the irregular “affair”: 
the necessity for secrecy, the decep- 
tion, the fundamental insecurity, the 
fear of detection—all of which tend 


to arouse anxiety and mistrust. 


Mek important still, such transi- 
tory relationships lack the one 
thing which is essential to fulfill the 
deepest craving of the lonely woman; 
namely, the need to love and be loved. 
The normal woman cannot give up her 
body apart from her soul. When she 
does so, for whatever reason, it is at 
the price of the integrity of her per- 
sonality, not its fulfillment. The psy- 
chosexual elements mentioned through- 
out this section are exceedingly im- 


portant for a woman’s sexual satisfac- 


tion. Nothing in the training, back- 
ground, or education of the single 
woman has prepared her for illicit 
sexual indulgence; rather, the cultural 
conditioning of the unmarried woman 
has been in the other direction. As a 
matter of fact, Dickinson concluded 
from his study of the sexual behavior. 
of hundreds of single women that most 
of them recounted their heterosexual 
experience in the negative and re- 
gretted their actions afterward. Even 
anthropologists, such as George P. 
Murdock who would have clergymen 
strive to modify the ethical code to 
the end of condoning premarital sex- 
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ual experimentation, maintain that 
within the existing cultured frame- 
work extra-marital intercourse is 
neither permissible socially nor bene- 
ficial psychologically. 

It is from a similar perspective that 
masturbation (self-relief) by women 
has to be viewed. For the highly sensi- 
tive single woman, easily stimulated by 
the sensuality of our culture which 
flaunts itself from every direction, it 
often happens about mid-life that she 
feels herself impelled to seek relief for 
her sexual feelings by means of mas- 
turbation; and this is frequently a 
source of intense anxiety and profound 
sense of guilt. She feels ashamed and 
anxious lest she is doing herself phy- 
sical as well as moral harm. To such a 
woman it may be said that she is doing 
herself no harm physically, unless 
masturbation is excessive ; that is, pro- 
longed for hours or resorted to fre- 


‘quently. Psychically the matter is a 


good deal fhore complicated. From the 
foregoing paragraphs it is apparent 
that masturbation is not the solution of 
the unmarried woman’s sexual prob- 
lem. Basically it means using what 
should be an experience shared be- 
tween two people as a culminating ex- 
pression of their love for one another 
for the purpose of solitary self-satis- 
faction. Psychically, then,  self-relief 
must always give a sense of frustra- 


_ tion, something missed, even though 


from the physical point of view it has 
seemed to-have attained its end. As a 


_ matter of fact, the neurasthenic symp- 


toms of masturbation among women 
(the heaviness, exhaustion, aches, 
etc.), which many times have been er- 
roneously accounted for as physical 
effects of the practice, actually are a 
consequence of anxiety and guilt. feel- 
ings arising from a violation of par- 


ental attitudes and prohibitions in- — 


stilled during early childhood. 
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The loneliness of the single woman 
often expresses itself in a strong crav- 
ing to mother a child. Deprived of a 
mate, such a woman is likely to con- 
clude that she might at the same time 
compensate for that lack and satisfy 
her ‘‘maternal instinct’? by adopting a 
child. This is a “solution” that the 
counseling pastor must handle warily. 
First of all, he must distinguish be- 
tween the lonely woman’s desire for 
wifehood and that for motherhood and 
determine which is operative in a par- 
ticular case. Secondly, the authenticity 
of this ‘‘maternal instinct’ should be 
explored. Cherishing activities, be- 
cause of their association with 
suckling, are commonly ascribed to 
women. In spite of this biological 
basis, maternal behavior is very largely 
learned. Even at rodent level 
maternal behavior is brought into ac- 
tion by external stimuli and has been 
manifested in both normal males and 
virgin females, when caged with young. 
Among primates, maternal behavior is 
still more conspiciously learned be- 


_ havior. Among humans, while the in- 


fluence of glandular substances is be- 
ing investigated, present findings’ in- 
dicate that social attitudes are deter- 
minant and individual differences are 
pronounced. Apart from the biological 
misconception which the above might 
serve to dispel, the wisdom of this 
solution itself, where legally _permis- 
sible, should be examined in the light of 
the child’s welfare. A child adopted be- 
cause the single woman’s affections are 
starved is going to suffer serious psy- 
chic damage unless the latter has a 
thoroughgoing understanding of her- 
self and her needs, and is able to. satis- 
fy these by other means besides the 
care of the child. The emotional 


stability of the unmarried woman must 


be achieved without preying upon an- 
other personality. 
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FE introduced our consideration 

of the unmarried woman’s prob- 
lem with the statement that the 
morally-sensitive modern woman seeks 
a third alternative other than that of 
repression or promiscuity. We inti- 
mated that the alternative for the sin- 
gle woman is what Leslie Weatherhead 
has called ““God’s message to the un- 
married”; namely, sublimation. For 
the pastor this is perhaps an old solu- 
tion but it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that it is a simple one. Science, 


as indicated earlier, has given this reli-_ 


gious solution a new respectability but 
it also has revealed its complexity. 


For one thing, sublimation is not 
likely to be successful for a sexually- 
aroused woman given to heavy petting 
or a sexually-gratified woman such as 
a young war widow who has known 
sexual fulfillment in the normal man- 
ner. For another thing, psychoanalysts 
claim, sublimation is more adequate for 
one woman than another; this is an- 
other way of saying that sublimation 
cannot be demanded from anyone as 
a moral duty—as if it could be achieved 
on the spot and upon command. Differ- 
ent women apparently have different 
capacities for sublimation and often a 
professional consultant is required to 
note the tentative or potential direc- 
tions of a particular woman’s capacity 


to give guidance and encouragement — 


along these lines. This question of 
capacity is a complicated issue involv- 
ing the larger question as to whether 
sublimation is a conscious or uncon- 
scious process. Some psychoanalysts 
would explain the varying capacities 
for sublimation among women in terms 
_ of the successful toleration by a wom- 
man of the emotional frustrations and 
repressions of the first five years of 
life, when the foundations of social 
and personal life are reportedly laid. 
Others seek the explanation of vary- 


April 


ing capacities for sublimation in in. 
herent constitutional psychic. defects, 
failures in early traiming, excessive 
stimulation and satisfaction at an early 
age, or too severe prohibitions con- 
cerning sexual matters. Suffice to say 
here, then, that sublimation, while an 
ideal solution for the single woman 


from the Christian standpoint, is not. 


an easy one. Faced with repeatedly un- 
successful attempts at sublimation, in 
a parishioner, the pastor should guard 
himself against moralizing and refer 


the woman to a professional 


chologist. 


In spite of these complications and 
precautions, scientists maintain none- 
theless that the sexual propensities of 
women are peculiarly adapted to sub- 
limation and that this sublimation can 
take innumerable forms; to name a 
few, some aspects of the religious life, 
delight in beauty of all kinds, energy 
in sports, creative work, care of the 
sick, interest in scientific research, etc. 
Religion, for example, can be one of 
the finest possible solutions of the 


single woman’s problem, bringing hap- 


piness, peace, incentive, and construc- 
tive activity to what otherwise could 
be a sadly poverty-stricken life. A 
faith that is to serve as a true sublima- 
tion of sexual energy, however, must 
intensify positive outgoing impulses 
rather than those which are negative 


-and withdrawing. It should be a faith 


that says “yes” to life; “yes” in the 
sense of a willingness to be interested 
in and to investigate strange things, 
a preparedness to consider fresh ideas 
which make no immediate appeal. 
The importance of a set of Chris- 
tian beliefs and convictions for the sin- 
gle woman which surmounts mere so- 
cial conventions and prejudices can- 
not be overestimated. A philosophy 
rooted in self-pity which merely turns 
the single woman upon herself -can be 
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her undoing. Such poverty of spirit 
provides the fertile soil for the growth 
of “old-maiditis” with all of its char- 
acteristic narrowness and prudishness. 
But a way of looking at life. which 
roots the individual more firmly to the 
good, the beautiful, and the true gives 
her a center of gravity in a deeper 
world and makes her less subject to the 
petty disturbances and annoyances of 
everyday life. For it is obvious that un- 
til the single woman has made her 
peace with herself, until she is able 
to look at things as they are and see 
some meaning in them in relation to a 
larger whole, until then the basis of her 
equilibrium will be so precarious that 
she will not be able to rise above her 
own problem and its accompanying 
frustrations. 


T HE PASTOR can perform com- 
mendable’ service to the single 
woman by pointing out some of the 
prerequisites for her peace of mind and 
soul. The first thing the single woman 
must do is to ‘become emotionally 
mature and realize that she has a prob- 


lem. Her biggest task is to grow up 


and remain grown up in her work and 
friendships in spite of the barrier 
against normal sexual fulfillment 
which modern conditions have set up. 
Maturation for the single woman in- 


volves learning to live alone, finding 


a richly satisfying existence inside 
one’s mind and imagination without 


denying’ anything to others. Living 


alone in this sense means in part the 
ability to derive pleasure from little 
things. Those who cultivate the seeing 
eve and sensitive ear suffer neither 
boredom nor spiritual fatigue. For 


_ them the fanciful shape of a cloud, the 
play of light and shadow on an autumn 


pasture, the somber poetry of a win- 
ter-stripped tree delight the. mind, re- 
fresh the spirit, and recreate the 
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world anew. They are ageless and 
timeless. They permit us to-carry over 
into maturity that most precious heri- 
tage of childhood—the ability to see — 
the world with eyes of wonder. Books 
likewise can help make a cold world 
cozy. Reading can give the single wo- 
man instant access to the world’s 
noblest spirits and greatest hearts, to 
the most eloquent voices, to the wisest 
friends, to the most serene counselors 


and the greatest comrades. Similarly 


music, science, and other seemingly 
commonplace things. can become such 
treasures that none need live meanly 
and narrowly unless she deliberately 
consigns herself to a poverty of spirit. 


_ Another thing essential to the un- 
married woman’s happiness is the ac- 
ceptance of the fact that it is unlikely - 
that she will marry. In accepting her- 
self as a single woman she does not 


her back upon marriage and re- 


nounce happiness with a noble gesture 
of resignation. She simply looks in the 


face the fact that marriages of women 


over thirty are very rare, particularly 
in a society characterized by a dis- 
proportionate sex ratio. It is the un- 
married woman, whose attitude toward 
herself, toward others, and toward all 
that she does is colored by the hope 
and goal of marriage, when it is clear 
that she is not going to be married, that 
becomes the frustrated, embittered old 
maid. In this sense it is anything but 
kind for the pastor in the name of sym- 
pathy to help keep alive in an unmar- ~ 
ried woman a vague hope for a spouse. 
Much wiser is her acceptance of the | 
fact that she is not going to marry. 
Then she is in a frame of mind to or- 
ient herself for the life of the single 
woman and to prepare herself to 
achieve the happiness, the success, the 
recognition, and the full life of adult 
womanhood which is being made more 
and more attractive for her in our 
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democratic society. As new avenues of 


service to the community open up for 
the female sex in western society the 
value of womanhood, other than that 
of being a wife and mother, is, and 
will continue to be, enhanced con- 
siderably. No small part of the single 
woman’s dilemima is that the western 
world-has been slow in recognizing wo- 
men first as persons and not as merely 
the counterpart of men whose contri- 
butions to society are foreordained. 
There is no need of reiterating here 
the numerous possibilities for service 
which today the single woman can 
pursue unchallenged by her married 
sisters. It might be added, however, 
that the acceptance of the content and 


values of single, adult womanhood im- 
plied here does not in any way pre- 


clude marriage should a change in cir- 
cumstances occur. In fact, such an at- 
titude may lead in that direction, for 
the single woman with a sound realis- 
tic approach to the business of liv- 
ing, who makes a happy and contented 
life for herself, is a far more likely 
matrimonial prospect than the one who 
merely waits eagerly and anxiously for 
a suitor to appear. 

This brings us to a final considera- 
tion, somewhat in the form of a con- 
solation, which will be of help in ad- 
justing to single life. In facing her par- 
ticular problem the unmarried woman 
should not overlook the fact that no 
one’s life is entirely satisfactory and 
that sublimation and compensatory ac- 
tivities are necessary in anv life. Mar- 
ried life may require more compensa- 


tory activities than the single life and — 


as much conscious effort. It is for this 
reason that the married woman’s at- 


titude toward the single woman js} 


often one of mingled envy and con. 
tempt. She may despise the single wo. 
‘man because she has not married and 


envy her for the more personal devel- 


opment and achievement which she 


has, and for her greater independence 


in some matters of choice. This attitude 
is reflected in the commonplace re- 


“age of the married woman that she 


is “just a housewife.”’ Marriage, con- 
trary to the single woman’s general 
idea, does not in itself make the mar- 
ried woman happy. It merely makes 


her a married woman who, like the 7 


single woman, has a chance to achieve 
happiness if she makes the most of her 
opportunities. “Changing one’s marital 
Status,” reports recently-married 


parishioner in her thirties to the au- 
thor, “is merely exchanging one set of | ° 


problems and opportunities for an- 
other. 


Summarily we conclude by reiterat- 


ing the advice of Maude Royden to 
single women a generation ago, words 
which amplified by the foregoing dis- 
cussion might be employed by the pas- 


tor counseling the single woman to- 


day: “In solving your own problem, 
and taking hold of life where most it 
hurts you, you will end by making a 
moral standard nobler, a humanity 
richer and more human, a womanhood 
freer, greater, more Christlike than 


it was. And future generations shall 
‘rise up and call you blessed.” 


*See The Consultation Clinic for complete 
letter from parishioner: “A (till recently) 
unmarried parishioner writes .. .” (p. 43), 
as well as a further discussion of this im- 
portant problem. 


ion arises from one’s comparing himself with others. He should ale 
compare himself with Christ. —BLAIsE PascaL, Pensees 
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In the first part of his article, “Persons or 
Science?”, which we published last month, 
Dr. Rogers stressed the conflict between the 
scientific and the experiential approaches 
in psychotherapy, tentatively defining the 


| scientific as one in which people become ob- 


jects,.and as such are manipulated, while 


the experiential is defined as the subjective, 
and hence not altogether subject to sci- 
entific measurement and evaluation. 


the possibility of “some broader formulation 


which can happily encompass both of these — 


views without damage to either.” The sec- 
ond part of Dr. Rogers’ article is devoted to 
this thesis.—Ed. 


_A CHANGED VIEW OF SCIENCE 


_In the year which has _ elapsed 
since the foregoing material was 


written, I have from time to time dis-— 


cussed the issues with students, col- 
lagues, and friends. To some of them 
[am particularly indebted for ideas 
which have taken root in me.* Grad- 
ually I have come to believe that the 
most basic error in the original 


would like to mention my _ special 


| debt to discussions with, and published and 


unpublished papers by Robert M.. Lipgar, 


Ross L. Mooney, David A. Rodgers and 


Eugene Streich. My own thinking has fed 
80 deeply on theirs, and become so inter- 
| twined with theirs, that I would be at a loss 


Science too, at its inception, is an “I-Thow’ 
relationship with the world of perceived objects, 
just as therapy at its deepest is an *I-Thou”’ 
relationship with a person or persons. 


| After . 
presenting the conflict, Dr. Rogers hints at 


Persons or Science? 
| (Part 2) 


CARL R. ROGERS 


Professor of 
Psychology and Psychiatry 
University of Wisconsin 


formulation was in the description of 
science. I should like, in this section, 
to attempt to correct that error, and in 
the following section to reconcile the 
revised points of view. 

The major shortcoming was, I be- 
lieve, in viewing science as something 


“out there,” something spelled with a 


capital S, a “body of knowledge,” ex- 
isting somewhere in space and time. 
In common with many psychologists I 
thought of science as a systematized 
and organized collection of tentatively 
verified fact, and saw the methodology 
of science as the socially approved 
means of accumulating this boay of 
knowledge, and continuing its verifi- 
cation. It has seemed somewhat like 
a reservoir into which all and sundry 
may dip their buckets to obtain water 
—with a guarantee of 99% purity. 


to acknowledge specific obligations. I only 
know that in what follows there is much 
which springs from them, through me. I 
have also profited from correspondence re- 
garding the paper with Anne Roe and 
Walter Smet. 
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When viewed in this external and im- 
personal fashion, it seems not. un- 
reasonable to see Science not only as 
discovering knowledge in lofty fash- 


ion, but as involving depersonalization, 


a tendency to manipulate, a denial of 
the basic freedom of choice which I 


have met experientially in therapy. 


I should like now to view the scientific 
approach froma different, and I hope, 
a more accurate perspective. 


Science in Persons 


Science exists only in people. Each 
scientific project has its creative in- 


ception, its process, and its tentative 


conclusion, in a person or persons. 
Knowledge — even scientific knowl- 
edge—is that which is subjectively 
acceptable. Scientific knowledge can 
be communicated only to those who 
are subjectively ready to receive its 
communication. The utilization of 
science also occurs only through peo- 
ple who are in pursuit of values which 
have meaning for them. These state- 
ments summarize very briefly some- 
thing of the change in emphasis which 
I would like to make in my descrip- 


tion of science. Let me follow through 


the various phases of science from this 
point of view. 


The Creatwe Phases 


Science has its inception in a par- 
ticular person who is pursuing aims, 
values, purposes, which have personal 
and subjective meaning for him. As a 
part of this pursuit, he, in some area, 
“wants to find out.” Consequently, if 
he is to be a good scientist, he im- 
merses himself in the relevant experi- 
ence, whether that be the physics 
laboratory, the world of plant or ani- 
mal life, the hospital, the psychological 
laboratory or clinic, or whatever. This 


959 


immersion is complete and subjectiv jecti\ 
similar to the immersion of the therafeach 
pist in therapy, described previously§ has i 
He senses the field in which he is in 
terested, he lives it. He does mor 
than “think’’ about it—he lets his or 
ganism take over and react to it, both} TI 
on a knowing and on an unknowingsht 
level. He comes to sense more than hqiaith 
could possibly verbalize about his fieldj EXP 
and reacts organismically in terms oj that 
relationships which are not present ing! b 
his awareness. 
Out of this complete subjective im 

mersion comes a creative forming, 4 
sense of direction, a vague formulation 

of relationships hitherto unrecognized 
Whittled down, sharpened, formulated 
in clearer terms, this creative forming 
becomes a hypothesis—a statement of 
a tentative, personal, subjective faith. 
The scientist is saying, drawing upon 
all his known and unknown experi- 
ence, that “I have a hunch that such 
and such a relationship exists, and the 
existence of this phenomenon , has 
relevance to my personal values.” — it 


What I am describing is the initial ak 
phase of science, probably its most im- will 
portant phase, but one which American 
scientists, particularly psychologists, 
have been prone to minimize or ig- inf 
nore. It is not so much that it has been] F 
denied as that it has been quickly i 
brushed off. Kenneth Spence has said 
that this aspect of science is “simply 
taken for granted.’* Like many ex- 
periences taken for granted, it also 
tends to be forgotten. It is indeed in 
the matrix of immediate personal, sub- 
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*It may be pertinent to quote sentences | for 


from which this phrase is taken. “. . . the} gra 


data of all sciences have the same origin—} des 
namely, the immediate experience of an ob- f disc 
serving person, the scientist himself. That] the 
is to say, immediate experience, the initial Ker 
matrix out of which all sciences develop, 18 Th 
no longer considered a matter of concern§ 195 


| 
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jective jective experience that all science, and 


 therafeach individual 


scientific 


viously jas its. origin. 
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> more 
his or 


( hecking with Reality 


t, bot] The scientist has then creatively 


1owingachieved his hypothesis, his tentative 
han hdiaith. But does it check with reality? - 
§ fieldf Experience has shown each one of us 


ms ofthat it is very easy to deceive himself, 
ent jqto believe something which later ex- 


ve im 


in 


lation 


perience shows is not so. How can I 
tell whether this tentative belief has 
some real relationship to: observed 
facts? I can use, not one line of evi- 


nized dence only, but several. I can surround 


ulate 


rmin 


ent 
faith. 
upon 


‘peri 


such 
d the 
_ has 


nitial 
t im- 
rican 
pists, 
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been 


[hat 
itial 
), 1s 
cern 


[uy observation of the facts with vari- 

ous precautions to make sure I am 
not deceiving myself. I can consult 
with others who have also been con- 
cerned with avoiding self-deception, 
and learn useful ways of catching my- 
self in unwarranted beliefs, based on 
misinterpretation of observations. I 
can, in short, begin to use all the elab- 


accumulated. I discover that stating 
my hypothesis in operational terms 
will avoid. many blind alleys and false 
conclusions. I learn that control groups 
can help me to avoid drawing false 
inferences. I learn that correlations, 
and tests and critical ratios and a 
whole array of statistical procedures 
can likewise aid me in drawing only 
reasonable inferences. | 
Thus scientific methodology is seen 
for what it truly is—a way of prevent- 
ing me from deceiving myself in re- 


for the scientist. He simply takes it for 
granted and then proceeds to the task of 
describing the events occurring in it and 
discovering and formulating the nature of 
the. relationships 
Kenneth W. Spence, 
Theory, ed. by M. H. 
1951, p. 173, 


in Psychological 
Marx, Macmillan, 
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research, 


orate methodology which science has 


holding among them.” 
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gard to my creatively formed subjec- 


tive hunches which have developed out 
of the relationship between me and 


my material. It is in this context, and 


perhaps only in this context, that the 
vast structure of operationism, logi- 
cal positivism, research design, tests of 
significance, etc., have their place. 
They exist, not for themselves, but as 
servants in the attempt to check the 
subjective feeling or hunch or hy- 
pothesis of a person with the objec- 
tive fact. | 

And even throughout the use of 
such rigorous and impersonal meth-— 
ods, the important choices are all 
made subjectively by the scientist. To 
which of a number of hypotheses 
shall I devote time? What kind of con- 
trol group is most suitable for avoid- 


ing self-deception in this particular 


research? How far shall I carry the 
statistical analysis? How much cre- 
dence may I place in the findings? 
Each of these is necessarily a subjec- 
tive personal - judgment, emphasizing 
that the splendid structure of science 
rests basically upon its subjective use 
by persons. It is the best instrument 
we have yet been able to devise to 
check upon our organismic sensing of 


the universe. 


The Findings 


If, as scientist, I like the way I 
have gone about my investigation, if 
I have been open to all the evidence, if | 


I have selected and used intelligently 


all the precautions against self-decep- 
tion which I have been able to assimi- 
late from others or to devise myself, 
then I will give my tentative belief to 
the findings which have emerged. I 
will regard them as a springboard for | 
further investigation and further seek- 
ing. 
It seems to me that in the best of 
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science, 
provide a more satisfactory and de- 
pendable hypothesis, belief, faith, for 
the investigator himself. To the ex- 
tent that the scientist is endeavoring 
to prove something to someone else— 
an error into which I have fallen more 
than once—then I believe he is using 
science to bolster a personal insecuri- 
ty, and is keeping it from its truly 


creative role in the service of the 


person. 
In regard to the findings of science, 
the subjective foundation is well 


shown in the fact that at times 


scientist may refuse to believe his own 
findings. “The experiment showed 
thus and so but I believe it is wrong,” 
is a theme which every scientist has 
experienced at some time or other. 
Some very fruitful scientific discov- 
eries have grown out of the persistent 
disbelief, by a scientist, in his own 
findings and those of others. In the 
last analysis he may place more trust 
in his total organismic reactions than 
in the methods of science. There is no 
doubt that this can result in serious 
error. as well as in scientific discover- 
ies, but it indicates again the leading 
place of the subjective 1 in the use of 
science. 


Communication of Scientific Findings 


Wading along a coral reef in the 
Caribbean this morning, I saw a blue 
fish—I think. If you, quite independ- 
ently, saw it too, then I feel more con- 
fidence in my own observation. This 
is what is known as _ intersubjective 
verification, and it plays an impor- 
tant part in our understanding of sci- 
ence. If I take you (whether in con- 
versation or in print or behaviorally) 


through the steps I have taken in an> 


investigation, and it seems to you too 
that I have not deceived myself, and 


the primary purpose is to. 


that I have indeed come across a ney 
relationship which is relevant to m 
values, and that I am justified in hay 
ing a tentative faith in this relation 
ship, then we have the beginnings of 
Science with a capital S. It is at thi 
point that we are likely to think we 
have created a body of scientific 
knowledge. Actually there is no such 
body of knowledge. There are onh 
tentative beliefs, existing subjectively 
in a number of different persons. I 
these beliefs are not tentative, ther 
what exists is dogma, not science. | 
on the other hand, no one but the in- 
vestigator believes the finding then thi 
finding is either a personal and deviant 
matter, an instance of psychopathol- 
ogy, or else it is an unusual truth dis- 
covered by a genius, which as yet n 
one is subjectively ready to believe 
This leads me to comment on the 


group which can put tentative faith in 


any given scientific finding. 
Communication to Whom? 
It is clear that scientific findings 


can be communicated only to those 
who have agreed to the same ground 


rules of investigation. The Australian} 


bushman will be quite unimpressed 
with the findings of science regarding 
bacterial infection. He knows that ill- 


ness truly is caused by evil spirits. It 


is only when he too agrees to scien- 
tific method as a good means of pre- 
venting self-deception, that he will be 
likely to accept its findings. 

But even among those who _ have 
adopted the ground rules of science, 
tentative belief in the findings of a 
scientific research can only _ occuf 


_where there is a subjective readiness 


to believe. One could find many ex- 
amples. Most psychologists are quite 
ready to believe evidence showing that 
the lecture system produces significant 
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increments of learning, and quite un- 
ready to believe that the turn of an 
unseen card may be called through an 
ability labelled extra-sensory percep- 
tion. Yet the scientific evidence for 
the latter is considerably more impec- 
cable than for the former. Likewise 
when the so-called ‘‘Iowa studies” first 
came out, indicating that intelligence 


might be considerably altered by en- 
was. 


vironmental conditions, there 
great disbelief among psychologists, 
and many attacks on the imperfect sci- 
entific methods used. The scientific 
evidence for this finding is not much 
better today than it was when the Iowa 
studies first appeared, but the subjec- 


tive readiness of psychologists to be- 


lieve such a finding has altered great- 
ly. A historian of science has noted 
that empiricists, had they existed at 
the time, would have been the first to 
disbelieve the findings of Copernicus. 

It appears then that whether I be- 
lieve the scientific findings of others, 


or those of my own studies, depends. 


in part on my readiness to put a-ten- 
tative belief in such findings.* One 
reason we are not particularly aware 


*One example from my own experience 
may suffice. In 1941 a research study done - 


under my supervision showed that the future 
adjustment of delinquent adolescents was 
best predicted by a measure of their real- 
istic self-understanding and _ self-accept- 
ance. The instrument was a crude one, but 
it was a better predictor than measures of 
family environment, hereditary capacities, 
social milieu, and the like. At that time I 
was simply ‘not ready to believe such a 
finding, because my own belief, like that of 


most psychologists, was that such factors 


as the emotional climate in the family and 
the influence of the peer group were the 
real determinants of future delinquency and 
non-delinquency. Only gradually, as my ex- 
perience with psychotherapy continued and 


deepened, was it possible for me to give my - 


tentative belief to the findings of this study 
and of a later one (1944) which confirmed 
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of this subjective fact is that in the 


_ physical sciences particularly, we have 


gradually adopted a very large area of 
experience in which we are ready to 
believe any finding which can _ be 
shown to rest upon the rules of the 
scientific game, properly played. 


The Use of Science 


But not only is the origin, process, 
and conclusion of science something 
which exists only in the subjective 
experience of persons—so also is its 
utilization. “Science” will never de- 
personalize, or manipulate or control 
individuals. It is only persons who can 
and will do that. This is surely a most 
obvious and trite observation, yet a 
deep realization of it has had much 
meaning for me. It means that the use 
which will be made of scientific -find- 
ings in the field of personality is and 
will be a matter of subjective person- 
al choice—the same type of choice as 
a person makes in therapy. To the ex- 
tent that he has defensively closed off 
areas of his experience from aware- 
ness, the person is more likely to make 


choices which are socially destructive. 


To the extent that he is open to all 
phases of his experience we may be 
sure that this person will be more like- 
ly to use the findings and methods of 
science (or any other tool or capacity) 
in a manner which is personally and 
socially constructive.** There is, in 
actuality then, no threatening entity of 
“Science” which can in any way affect 


it. (For a report of these two studies see 
“The role of self understanding in the 
prediction of behavior” by C. R. Rogers, 
B. L. Kell, and H. McNeil, Jour. of Con- 
sulting Psychol., vol. 12, 1948, pp. 174-186.) 


** T have spelled out much more fully the 
rationale for this view in two recent papers 
—‘The Concept of the Fully Functioning 
Person,” and “Toward a_ Theory of 
Creativity.” 
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our destiny. There are only people. 
While many of them are _ indeed 
threatening and dangerous in their de- 
fensiveness, and modern = scientific 
knowledge multiplies the social threat 
and danger, this is not the whole pic- 


ture. There are two other significant. 


facets. (1) There are many other per- 
sons who are relatively open to their 
experience and hence likely to be so- 
cially constructive. (2) Both the sub- 
jective experience of - psychotherapy 
and the scientific findings regarding it 
indicate that individuals are motivated 
to change, and may be helped to 
change, in the direction of greater 
openness to experience, and hence in 
the direction of behavior which is en- 
hancing of self and society, rather than 
destructive. 

To put it briefly, Science can never 
threaten us. Only persons can do that. 


And while individuals can be vastly . 


destructive with the tools placed in 
their hands by scientific knowledge, 
this is only one side of the picture. 
We already have subjective and ob- 
jective knowledge of: the basic prin- 
ciples by which individuals may 
achieve the more constructive - social 
behavior which is natural to their or- 
ganismic process of becoming. 


A NEW INTEGRATION 


What this line of thought has 
achieved for me is a fresh integration 
in which the conflict between the ‘‘ex- 
perientialist” and the “scientific”? tends 
to disappear. This particular integra- 


tion may not be acceptable to others, 


but it does have meaning to me. Its 
major tenets have been largely implicit 
in the preceding section, but I will try 
to state them here in a way. which 
takes cognizance of the arguments be- 
tween the opposing points of view. 
Science, as well as therapy, as well 
as all other aspects of living, is rooted 


in and based upon the immediate, sub- 
jective experience of a person. It 
springs from the inner, total, organ- 
ismic experiencing which 1s only par- 
tially and imperfectly communicable. 
It is one phase of subjective living. 
It is because I find value and re 
ward in human relationships that |] 
enter into a relationship known as 
therapeutic, where feelings and cog- 


‘nition merge into one unitary experi- 


ence which is lived rather than ex- 
amined, in which awareness is_ non- 
reflective, and where I am participant 
rather than observer. But because | 
am curious about the exquisite order- 
liness which appears to exist in the 
universe and in this relationship I can 
abstract myself from the experience 
and look upon it as an observer, | 


use all of the hunches which grow out 


of the living experience. To avoid de- 
ceiving myself as observer, to gain 


a more accurate picture of the order 
which exists, I make use of all the 


canons of science. Science is not an 
impersonal something, but simply a 
person living subjectively another 
phase of himself. A deeper understand- 


ing of therapy (or of any other prob- 


lem) may come from living it, or from 
observing 
rules of science, or from the com- 
munication within the self between the 
two types of experience. As to the 
subjective experience of choice, it 1s 
not only primary in therapy, but it 1s 
also primary in the use of scientific 
method by a person. [ have even come 
to see that freedom of choice is not 


necessarily antithetical to the deter- 
minism which is a part of our frame- 


work for thinking scientifically. Since 
[ have recently tried to spell out this 
relationship elsewhere* I will not take 
the space to do so here. 


*In my paper on “The Concept of the 
fully Functioning Person.” 
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The ideal book on marriage for pastors 
to recommend to their people 


Venture of Faith 


A Guide to Marriage and the Home 
By HAROLD BLAKE WALKER 
and MARY ALICE WALKER 


A common-sense guide, religiously oriented, that ministers will want to give 
and recommend to those’ contemplating marriage and those with marital prob- 
lems. It covers all the major problems faced from the beginning of marriage 
as a venture of faith to the sunset years: personal adjustment, the wise use 
of money, getting the child’s point of view, the period of change of life, 


growing old together. 


“What makes the book especially promising is, first, its sound and helpful 
ideas; second, its charming style, with illustrations and quotations that make 


_ the chapters vivid and witty as well as wise.”—Harry EMeRson FospIck 


« 


$3.00 at your bookstore ° HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


A revealing, helpful report on a 
intellectual challenge 
in American life 3 


NEW KNOWLEDGE 
HUMAN VALUES 


Edited by ABRAHAM H. MASLOW 


This thoughtful report to the public by fifteen brilliant Salsalies springs from 
the belief that our traditional value systems-have proved inadequate and that 
this situation is more critically dangerous than ever before. It proposes a ra- 
tional framework for creative and affirmative attack on the problem. The 
distinguished contributors, representing a wide range of academic disciplines 
and human endeavor, are Pitirim A. Sorokin, Robert S S. Hartman, Henry Mar- 
genau, Jacob Bronowski, Ludwig von Berialanffy, Theodosius Dobzhansky, - 
Gyorgy Kepes, Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Walter A. Weisskopf, Abraham H. Mas- 
low, Gordon W. Allport, Erich Fromm, Dorothy Lee, Kurt Goldstein, and 
Paul Tillich. | 
$4.50 at your bookstore 
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TWO WORKSHOPS FOR MINISTERS, 
THEIR WIVES AND FAMILIES 


at the Retreat Center of the 
Glenview Community Church on 
Lake Geneva in Wisconsin 


Church Administration Workshop 
June 28 - July 3 (5 days) 


Pastoral Counseling Workshop 
August 9 - 15 (6 days) 


Opportunity for a limited number of experi- 
enced men in church administration or coun- 
| seling to spend a week in the fruitful exchange 
of ideas, methods and problems. Not a “return 
to the seminary” course, but rather a high level 
sharing of experiences with men who have be-. 
come experts through their years of work in 
these fields. Each group is limited to 12 fam- 
ilies. 


For information and application form write to: 
Summer Workshops 
Glenview Community Church 


1000 Elm Street 
Glenview, II}inois 


What I will do with the knowledge 
gained through scientific method— 
whether I will use it to understand, 
enhance, enrich, or use it to control, 
manipulate and destroy—is a matter of 
subjective choice dependent upon the 
values which have personal meaning 
for me. If, out of fright and defensive- 
ness, | block out from my awareness 
large areas of experience—if I[ can 
see only those facts which support my 
present beliefs, and am blind to all 
others—if I[ can see only the objective 


aspects of life, and eannot perceive 


the subjective—if in any way I att 
off my perception from the full range 
of its actual sensitivity—then I am 
likely to be socially destructive, wheth- 
er I use as tool the knowledge and in. 
struments of science, or the power and 
emotional strength of a subjective 
relationship. And on the other hand 
if I am open to my experience, and 
can permit all of the sensings of my 


- intricate organism to be available to 
-my awareness, then I am likely to use 


myself, my subjective experience, and 
my . scientific knowledge, in ways 
which are realistically constructive. 


‘This then is the degree of integration}. 
I have currently been able to achieve 


between two approaches first experi- 
enced as conflicting. It does not com- 
pletely resolve all the issues posed in 
the earlier section, but it seems to point 
toward a resolution. It rewrites the 
problem or reperceives the issue, by 
putting the subjective, existential per- 
son, with the values which he _ holds, 
at the foundation and the root-of the 
therapeutic relationship and of the sci- 
entific relationship. For science too, at 
its inception, is an “I-Thou”’ relation- 
ship. with the world of perceived ob- 


jects, just as therapy at its deepest 1s | 


an “I-Thou” relationship with a per- 
son or persons. And only as a subjec- 
tive person can I enter either of these 
relationships. 


This article is reprinted by permission of 
the author and the “American Psychologist,’ 
Vol. 10, pp. 267-278. 


in Science 


: amepay were two age-old tendencies towards stagnation in scientific thought 
which those of youthful spirit had always to resist. One was the human 
weakness of accepting the uncorroborated say-so of eminent authorities, and 
the other was the human stupidity of regarding natural science as something 
divisible into water-tight compartments.—E. C. LARGE 
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We may be grateful to the Lord and to Nature 
for the variety of ways to the “heart of being.” 
Conscientious appreciation of this will remind 
us to assist those committed to our care and 
will tell the physician when to consult the 


clergy. 


Ego Crisis With Recovery 


The Presenting Problem 


T) HE PATIENT’S chief complaint 
tL was a frightening experience of 
the presence of God. Though he first 
made an appointment by mail for the . 


fifth following day, he called via long 
distance a second time. 
“May I see you today?” he asked. 


“Do you need to come at once?” I. 


queried. 
“Time makes no difference,” he in- 
toned. “‘What is time? I have all the 
time there is... .” His voice, at first 
calm enough, now was anxious with a 
faster tempo. ‘“You have got to ration- 


_alize something for me. I am scared by 


what I know!” 

This unmarried technical scientist in 
his middle thirties, from a neighboring 
state, had been a patient for twelve 
vears since a severe nearly fatal illness 
involving a hazardous operation and 
numerous complications. 
and happy issue from his difficulties 
he ascribed to me. The more I dis- 
counted the effect of my medical inter- 
ventions, the more convinced he was of 


their efficacy. During the following 


years he consulted me oftener for more 
trivial complaints than would bring the 
average young man. From time to 
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time he discussed marriage, made a 
few female contacts, but nothing more 
than casual relationships. There were 
no heterosexual relationships. Friend- 
ships with bachelor contemporaries 


normal. Education and employ- 


ment history were first rate. His fami- 
ly, including a father who had been de- 
ceased for some years, a living mother 
in her middle seventies, and an older 
brother, had been conventionally reli- 
gious, as were his own attitudes and 


practices. Recently he had been read- 


ing the Bible much more than previ- 
ously. 


First Visit 

On arrival he walked in deliberate- 
ly, relaxed in his chair, looked at me 
with a grave open-eyed stare. 

“Have you ever seen God?” he said. 

‘Perhaps. I. have,” I said, ‘‘some- 
times in patients or in other persons.” 
_ “God is right here with me and with 
us now,” he continued. “I have the 


I. cut 
range 
am 
wheth- 
nd in- 
er and 


ing gaze, 
‘bother me, it all seems foolish, sort of 
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most wonderful feeling. I can remem- 
ber everything about my life, about 
my work; I don’t have to look up 
facts; I’m more efficient; I get more 
done, but don’t work so hard; I can 
decide things and not worry about 
whether I am right or wrong. . . and, 
a peculiar thing, I can tell what is go- 
ing to happen. Driving up here in the 
traffic I seemed to know ahead of time 
when the light was going to change, 
and it did. Walking in a crowd I can 
tell when a person is going to step 
aside and, sure enough, they do 
but,” and now he lost his calm manner, 
nervously shifted his hitherto undeviat- 
“though nothing seems to 
crazy. What does it mean? [ never felt 
this way. I’m scared!" 

Through an acquaintance he had re- 


_cently met a young woman. In the last 


three weeks he knew he was in love 
with her. He had told her so, which 


astonished and frightened her, though > 


he had not asked her to marry him. 
He had tried physical lovemaking, had 


become very excited himself, while she 


had responded very little. There had 


been several dates, but not as many as | 


he wished. He had successfully re- 
pressed his own. autoeroticism since 
early youth until the last seven years. 
Since meeting this girl it was practical- 
ly impossible to control himself when 
with her or away from her. He volun- 
teered numerous details about his 
family, the wonderful bringing up he 
had. He particularly respected his fa- 
ther, indicated that I must advise him 
as a father. He associated very freely, 
thinking of things past and_ present, 
seemed to become easier and more 
natural as he verbalized whatever came 
to his mind. He repeatedly expressed 
amazement at how clear his mind. had 
become, how much more capable of in- 
creased responsibility and better work, 


but he was especially aware of the 
frightening experience of God, his 
ability to foretell simple events, and 
his extraordinary sense of time. He 
had heard no voices, reported no un- 
usual projections or visions, neither 
then nor before did he recount any 
unusual phobias, obsessions, or rituals 


other than a meticulousness considered 


normal in bachelors and some over- 


“conscientiousness commonly seen in 


normal persons. After allowing time 
to ventilate his feelings, his recurring 
question, ““What does it all mean?” 
was answered tentatively, as choices 
for his consideration. 


Tentative Interpretations 
1. Falling in love, I suggested, is 
a natural, often an overwhelming ex- 
perience at any age, usually occurs 
more than.once after a first time in 
adolescence. When coming for the first 


time in the middle thirties it may shake 


the personality. Since the whole exper- 
ience was one of his own inwardness, 


he doubtless would settle down and 
rationalize his situation for himself. 


2. He was experiencing a_break- 
through of the mating instinct, long 
held back by family and other group 


pressures as well as by his own past 


choices. In checking his sexual in- 
stinct, doubtless he had inhibited many 
other of his. creative possibilities. 
These now were released along with 
his sexual drive. His consciousness 
was flooded with a sense of potentiality 
and mental freedom, as though pos- 
sessed by an — and frighten- 
ing power. 


3. In the last twelve years he quite 


understandably had been anxious about 
various symptoms. These anxieties 
may have represented frustration of 
not making apparent all his possibili- 
ties not only of marriage, but in his 
general life and work. This made life 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
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; 
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He had been living in 
docile agreement with everyone else 


instead of with his own individual. 


self. He was advised that this sudden 


deep cxperience of love was very 


similar to, doubtless in part was, the 
raw material of religious experience. 

4. He was reminded that sexuality 
and the presence of God have been 
associated in the earliest and most en- 
during myths, literature and art. The 
paralyzing tension between the flesh 
and the spirit was described by St. 
Paul (Galations 6:17) whose early 
converts were troubled by fornication 
(I Corinthians 5:1). Early sects call- 
ing themselves- Christian 
sexual freedom and the love of God 


in Gnostic Love Feasts as referred to — 


by Nygren (Agape and Eros. West- 


‘minster Press, 1953.) The Doctors of 


the Church, especially Saints Augus- 
tine and Jerome, were preoccupied with 
similar matters. He was reassured that 
his private time-sense placed him in the 
company of St. Augustine (Confes- 
sions, Book XI, Ch. 14-20) and the 
modern philosopher Heidegger. None 
of us should be too surprised to think 
after them, the thoughts of saints, 
sages and sinners since we share the 
problem of being ourselves and being 
in an indifferent world. 

He was much relieved, could smile 
easily and laugh at himself, was. very 
grateful, and suggested that he would 


not need the appointment five days 


later. I proposed that we keep it or not 
as he wished at that time. 


Developing Insight 
Second day. He was~on the phone 


the next evening, as characteristic of 
anxiety states, 


saying “the old_ bril- 


liant streak. is back.” He had told his 
girl he felt like he could be President. 
He wanted to talk to me and I listened 
at length on the telephone. I offered 


identified 
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the same formulations, suggested that 
all would be well, arranged for a drug- 
gist to give him 50 tablets of Miltown 
as mild sedation and directed him to 
take one four times daily. We settled 
for a visit the next morning. 

Third day. He arrived looking and 
feeling better, easier in manner, eager 
for more ventilation: “What a bunch 


of stuff I’ve got to talk about! We 


ought to have a tape recorder.” 


I suggested that he, or what he 
called “I” or the ego traffic cop had 
been passing experiences only from 
his family, teachers, associates, i.e., 
from his “world”. and stopping ‘expe- 
riences from his inner self. He had not 
been his own man but the man any and 
every one else wanted him to be. His 


inner psychic traffic had been piling 


up. This experience of love over- 
whelmed and knocked down his ego 
traffic cop and flooded him with his 


own latent power, releasing capabilities 
of which he did not dream. I told him 


that he was doing all right and would 


continue to do so. He doubtless was 


grasped by the power of nature, or of 
being itself, or of God. His problem. 
was the same as it always had been 


and no different from that of anyone 


else. All he had to do was act accord- 
ing to the police rules and the customs 
of his associates, woo his girl as best 


_ he could, think what he liked but keep 


it to himself and tell me later. He could 
use the sedative tablet four times daily 
if he felt tense or excited enough to 
need this assistance. He departed 
evidently again feeling much better. 


On the weekend he wrote a letter 
to his mother (a copy of which I sub- 
sequently saw) and also telephoned to 
her. In the call, an account of which he 
gave me, and in the letter he remem- 
bered his father and childhood, 
ported that he had experienced an un- 
forgettable week, had talked as never 
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before in his life, had straightened out 
his thinking, and had found himself 
through his girl. He resolved that he 
would not hurry this relation and 
would not marry her unless it would 
he certainly best for her. I:specially he 
felt a new inner peace, not hurried or 
distracted. Time, he said, 
less valuable, but he 
more. He found that he could wait 
calmly and let others talk w ithout anx- 
jousness to say his say. or tell his 
story. He found that he drove his car 
more slowly finally, though the 
future was uncertain, he was confi- 
dent that he knew where he was going 
and that he would do better in his work 
and achieve more responsible and _ bet- 
tcr positions. 

day. He arrived feeling tine, 
with good humor saying, “No 
miracles; a pigeon dropped on me 
crossing the park in my home town; 
Ciod may watch the birds, but He isn't 
an umbrella especially for me, and 
what’s more I’m not God any more. 
I can see things in ordinary perspec- 
tive without any prophesying. am 
working more and better with less 
pressure than before, have an easier 
relation with people, my traits in 
them and theirs in me. [ don’t have 
to be pertect. | can take myselt as | 
am and that goes for sexual functions 
and misfunctions. | see the Bible not 
only as a Holy Book but also as 
thoughts, feclings, fears, actions, and 
privations of human people who made 


Cas\y 


SEC 


mistakes, had good and bad teelings, 
joys and sorrows, just as I have.” 


He had enjoyed a good weekend, 
kissed his girl who apparently re- 
sponded in a highly favorable way. for 
the first time. Tle had used the seda- 
tive (Miltown) four times daily and 
Was mstructed to use it or forget it as 
he chose, was asked to return in a 
week, was repeatedly assured that he 


was longer, 
accomplished | 


over-conscientiousness. 


was making his own recovery while 
1 was observing it. | 

Twelfth day. He spent much of the 
time detailing his past life, his child- 
hood illnesses and accidents, family 
relations and early training. Of the 
latter he said it was good but that he 
never really knew himself from inside 
out until the last two or three weeks. 

He evidently was making up his 
mind about his past, fully and ap- 
propriately living his present and mak- 
ing good prospective decisions for his 
future personal and_ professional life. 
Ile was accepting himself as he truly 
was and that his true self was ac- 
ceptable to others. Again I assured 
him that he was doing it himself and 
that I offered interpretations and pos- 


-stble choices. 


Seventeenth dav. Very much better, 
quite himself..*’That episode is past; 
of those startling statements about God 
the first day and all the ideas going 
through my mind, very little remains. 
But up to the time I got scared it was 
beautiful! Love for my girl really 
changed me. As they say, vou must fall 
in love with the same girl twice, once 
emotionally and once rationally. [ still 
have the inner relaxed feeling, and the 
old brain is still working much better 
than before, but not too much. I am 
less burdened with meticulousness and 
know what 
[ know and what I don’t know. Details 
fall into place and I am certain that I 
ain carrying a bigger load of work and 
doing it better.” 

| told hini that he had set up: and 
stabilized his ego traffic cop who was 
letting things pass in each direction in 
the proper balance; he was becoming 
himself, his own man. His-affair of the 
heart was progressing nicely. He was 
using as little as onethalf to one tablet 
daily of the sedative. 


Not having been 


Forty-sixth. day. 
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seen in the meantime, a letter from 


him informed me of an understanding 
with his lady clearly preliminary to, 
if not actually, an wr to 
marry. 

Seventy-eighth day. He came in to 
air his doubts. As the young woman 
committed herself more fully, he be- 
gan to feel more keenly and soberly 
his responsibility. His doubts and sense 
of being caught, I suggested, were nor- 
mal. He was encouraged to take the 
normal risks, to abide by his original 
choice, and. to re-choose it daily 
throughout his life as indeed he would 
have to do with all his choices. 

Tenth month: Marriage. 

One year: Two months of happy 
marriage and all going well. 


Comment 
1. Common sense sees the 
episode as the delayed appearance of 


adolescent love with prompt. spon- 
taneous recovery. 
2. Psychiatrically oriented medical 


opinion formulates this as an ego crisis 
or decompensation with prompt, most- 
ly spontaneous recovery, aided by a 
fortunately pre-existent positive trans- 
an emotional attachment and 
dependance on the doctor, with some 
temporary assistance from  Miultown. 
lnterpersonal family contlicts, memory 
of the primal scene, early proneness to 
accidents in childhood, aggression 
equivalents against his older brother, 
were all volunteered or were easily ac- 
cessible, but were not pursued as the 
patient promptly improved. 

These interpretations may not cover 
fully the two most interesting psychic 
data, namely, the extraordinary sub- 
jective time-sense and the trightening 
experience of God’s presence. The two 
may be connected as in Saint Augus- 
tines meditative dialogue with God. 
Guided by the Scripture, confessing 


ference, 


he concluded that time, like everything 
else, was created out of nothing, tha 


his ignorance and praying for heb 


past, present, and future “ . . . 
somehow exist in the soul.” 

The explorations of the subjective 
structure of experience by the existen. 
tialists assist understanding of | thi 
patient’s sense of God and of time 
Heidegger, according to Wild (The 
Challenge of Extstentialism. Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1955), has propesed ; 
subjective theory of time: a man “... 
is not im time, but rather is it, and 
exists it.” This patient in his ego 
crisis experienced not only the ordi- 
nary fears and anxieties he had known 
before, but an indefinite though im- 
mediate and overwhelming dread, : 
recognition of his life’s meaningless- 
ness due to his failure to make 
personal prospective decisions and 
commit himself in action toward his 
particular future fate. His crisis made 


him aware and aroused him to active 


decision not just in his love life, but 
in the whole meaning of his life. As he 
remembered and accepted his past and 
made prospective choices, he felt re- 


—hleved of dread, guilt, and meaning- 


lessness, calmly and confidently faced 
future uncertainty. In living each mo- 
ment facing the abyss of his own be- 
ing, he was living at the same time his 
past and his future. He, indeed, was 
existing time. 

The patient’s experience may be 
called a religious one not because he 
thought it was, but because the awe, 
wonder, and illumination, the sense 
ot being grasped in personal encounter 
by infinite power are characteristic of 
mystical experiences in religious pet: 
sons who are accepted as such by relt- 
gious authority or consent. Humanly 
speaking, acceptance by others of his 
experience as religious will depend up 
on adherence to the dogmatic author 
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ty of a particular faith. The differen- 
tial diagnosis between emotional crisis, 
demonic possession, and the presence 
of God is not an easy one for .ec- 
clesiastical authority let alone a medi- 
cal practitioner. Kierkegaard pondered 
this problem for many years as re- 
counted in the book on Adler (On 
Authority and Revelation. Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1955). He reached the 
common sense conclusion that an emo- 
tional crisis, however, profound, is not 
an experience of God simply because 
the subject, even though an ordained 
clergyman, thinks it is,-lives in a reli- 
gious community, and calls himself 
religious. Furthermore, religious up- 
bringing and authoritative definitions 
of dogmatic concepts are not infallible 
criteria. The test is experience of the 
God-relationship in the individual and 
what he does about it. Whether or not 
itis from God and whether or not it 


is experienced or accepted by anyone 
iveg else is up to God. The encounter is the 


thing.. What the individual does about 
itis a matter of faith. 7 


Case study of religious experience is 
natural, actually inevitable, since in- 


ner intensity compels individual re-_ 


porting. The records are as old as St. 
Paul’s spiritual gifts problem in the 
earliest church, as recent as_ testi- 
monies at the latest gospel revival. In- 
deed spiritual exaltation recalled or 
retold in tranquility is the beginning of 
religious Scripture as it is of poetry. 
The psalmist’s one desire was not only 


to dwell in the house of the Lord to. 


behold His beauty, but also to inqitire 
in His temple (Psalms 27:4). The phy- 
sician who presumes to examine 
spiritual experience is far from the 
apostolic and from any other ecclesi- 
astic tradition. He may profane the 
mysteries by magnifying his art, heed- 
less of the Evangelists’ warnings and 
of Buber’s recent reminder (Fclipse of 
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God. Harper, 1952) that there is no 
penetrating into the mysteries with- 
out experiencing the attitude of faith. 
So cautioned, he may offer an uncom- 
mitted description and interpretation 
of what one person felt was his en- 
counter with God. This is a_ pheno- 


_menological approach to spiritual ex- 


perience as used in psychiatry by Van- 
DenBerg whose field is both of general 
and pastoral psychology: (The Pheno- 
menological Approach to Psychiatry. 
Chas C. Thomas, 1955). Material for 
this kind of study is abundant for both 
pastor and doctor, in their own and | 
shared experiences with parishioners 


_and patients. 


HE INNER chaos of seminar- 

lans is witnessed by the number 
requiring psychiatric help. There is the 
wonder, I have been told, which comes 
to the clergy when shamed by the pow- 
er and purity of faith shown by some 
of their flock. There is the experience 
of a call to the ministry and. the un- 
certainty following its acceptance, 
gradually receding, dispelled —_per- 
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manently or at recurring intervals by 
the sacrament or by the proclaimed 
Word. I have heard of the dread tinged 
with awful temptation in a solitary 
approach to the sacrament. Many 
patients share tension, fear, guilt, the 
power of faith and the anxious lone- 
liness of its loss with a physician capa- 


ble of sympathetic or expectant par- 
ticipation. Sometimes one is told of | 
waking visions of the recently dead 


during grief-reactions. Rarely, to be 
sure, usually in serious illness, the fig- 
ure and object of religious devotion 
is clearly seen. The primitive terror, 
though vicariously experienced by the 
auditor, may be enough to turn both 
participants back to prescribed prac- 
tice in the religious community and 
customary occupation in the secular 
one. This, I suppose, is an object of 


spiritual hygiene as it is the object of 


psychotherapy. The terror, we must 
remember, comes as it wills and often 
enough. As Bonhoeffer avers, it 1s as 
unChristian. for the pastor to seek it 
in his charges as it is ignoble for the 
physician to induce it in his. (“God 
in an Irreligious World.” Ecumenical 
Review, Vol. 2, pp. 131-137, Jan. 
1952). 

The key problem in the religion- 
medical science dialogue stated by the 
medical side is the questionable validi- 
ty of psychic data. Stated by the clerical 
side it is the questionable validity of 
scientific psychiatry or philosophic 
psychology compared with revelatory 
truth. This is no problem to the nat- 


ural man since he acts as if every one 
and everything else is materially de-_ 
termined while he himself is as he ~ 


wills. He is satisfied that he knows 
_ other persons and things but that no 
one knows him and how he lives in 
_ his world as he does himself. When he 

is distressed in mind, body, or spirit, 
he feels that something has happened 


of ways to the heart of being. Consc- 


to him which he himself is not respon. 
sible for. The clergyman in his pas. 
toral counseling, the physician in his 
psychotherapy, the existentialist theo. 
logian in his cultural and introspective 
labors are dealing with this naive on. 
tology of animal faith which is na. 
ture’s self-consciousness. Unless para- 
lyzed in indecision, all believe, like the 
natural man acts, in the revelatory 
power of individual self-conscious. 
ness. 

To the theological outsider it is no 
more remarkable to meet the revelation 
of the idea of the “salvation occurrence” 
in Bultman in his world of enormous 
erudition (Theology of the New Testa 
ment, Vol. I, pp. 300-306, Scribner's, 
1954) and of intellectual blasphemy 
(““.:.. the resuscitation of a corpse... 
is what the resurrection means,” 


(Kerygma and Myth, p. 39, S.P.CK.} 


1954) than to encounter direct experi- 
ence of the Creator in my patient, in 
his world of making, earning, and mat- 
ing. The lived out scandal of the Cross} 
by Bonhoeffer (Ecumenical Review, 
Vol. 7, pp. 286-289, April 1955) 
amazes as do intimations of the peren- 
nial Myth to patients in their lesser 
predicaments. We may be grateful to 
the Lord and to Nature for the variety 


entious appreciation of this will re 
mind us to assist those committed to 
our care on their path to the task of J 
their world and will tell the physician 
when to consult the clergy. 


| SUMMARY 

A case is reported in which the pa- 
tient felt the frightening presence of 
God and had an extraordinary subjec- 
tive time-sense. This patient illustrates 
the border between psychiatry and 
religion. The existentialist psychology 
is applied for understanding and the 
indication for consultation with clergy 
is considered. 
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A study of the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
and its relations to the concept of Individuation. 


Jung and St. Paul 


F this study has any value, that 
lies does not lie in the conclusions 
to be drawn from it so much as in the 
comparisons which have been made. 
What is important is that we should 


learn how to compare psychology and 


religion, and how to use one to aid 


the other, and the conclusions to which . 


one individual is led have only tran- 


sient value. Nevertheless, it is well that. 


one who has made some attempt, how- 
ever inadequate, to compare a psycho- 
therapeutic system with the Christian 
Way of Salvation should also set down 
what he has himself concluded from 
that attempt. If, in- this chapter, such 
conclusions are set down dogmatically 


it is not to be thought that they are 


offered as final: work on the relation 
between modern psychotherapy and 


religion has only recently begun, and. 


nothing can yet be certain. 

The conclusions to which we have 
come in the course of this study may 
be stated under three heads. First, the 
clear and direct parallels between Jus- 
tification by Faith and Jung’s Concept 


This is part of a chapter from Jung and 


’ St. Paul, the next Selection of the Pastoral. 


Psychology Book Club. Copyright © 1958 
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of Individuation: second, those fea- 
tures which appear to be very different, 
but which prove to have much in com- 
mon when more closely examined: 
third, the contrasts between the two 
ways. Of the parallels, whether clear 
or hidden, little more will be said, but 
some further discussion of the con- | 
trasts is needed. | 


1. Clear Parallels 


The two systems which we _ have 
been considering are clearly alike in 
four important respects: (1) They are 
both means whereby a man is brought 
from a state considered to be unsatis- 
factory to one which is thought to be 
desirable, and (11) both the state from 
which a man is led, and the goal to 
which he is led are alike in the two 
(iii) the goal of the Chris- 
tian Way and that of the psycho- 
way are both said to 
‘Happen’ to a man, and in regard to 
both it is said that a man cannot 
achieve the goal by his own conscious 
effort alone; (iv) in both systems there 
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is a continual emphasis on the unity of 
human nature. | 

The original state of ‘natural man’ 
of which Jung and St. Paul both speak 
may be described, in ‘neutral’ language 
(that is, ordinary language which does 
not imvolve specifically religious or 
psychological terms) in the following 
way. A man is aware of ‘himself’ as 
having a specific character, which is 
expressed in his ideas, ideals and pur- 
poses, and he thinks of his behaviour 
as being in a special way ‘his’ when it 
is in accord with his ideals and pur- 
poses. At the same time a man is aware 
that he frequently fails to carry out 
his plans and purposes as he intends, 
and that he often does things which 
are ‘out of character’; in other words, 
although we realize that we are one 
man, we find that the man who is our- 
self is divided in himself and divided 
against himself. All a man’s efforts to 
overcome that tendency to fail in his 
ideal, plans and purposes, are ineffec- 
tive and he is unable, left to himself, 
_ to express in his behaviour the unity of 
his nature. When this state is described 
in religious or psychological terms the 


accounts given not only sound differ- - 


ent, but also are different, because the 
religious or psychological account is 
more than a bare. description: either 
the one or the other involves a diag- 
nosis which points to a means of cure. 

The religious account of the state 
af natural man is that he is in ‘bondage 
to sin’. The failure to do according to 
one’s ideals and aims is explained as 
a result of the power of sinful tenden- 
cies within one, but further examina- 
tion of the idea of ‘bondage to sin’ led 


to the conclusion that it means more . 


than this. When we say that natural 
man is ‘in bondage to sin’ we mean 
that his whole character is infected 
by sin, and that the source ot his fail- 


ure to do what he wills lies as much | 


April 


in his failure to will to do what is 
truly right in the sight of God as it 
does in the presence of tendencies 
within him opposing his will. In this 
way the religious ‘diagnosis’ points to 
a unity of the (sinful) nature of man, 
and, at the same time, hints at the pos- 
sibility of a cure if a man will cease 
to put his confidence in his good will 


and in his own purposes. Jung de- 
scribes the state of natural man as an 


antagonism between consciousness and 
the unconscious, and, although this 1s 
said to be partly due to the presence 
of undesirable complexes in the un- 
conscious, the fundamental source of 
this antagonism lies in the rejection of 
the unconscious by consciousness. In 
suggesting that this is an error Jung 
points to the unity of the nature of 
man, and hints at the possibility of a 
cure if a man will cease to think of the 
unconscious as evil. The apparent dif- 
ferences in the cures to which the two 
diagnoses point belong to the group 


‘hidden parallels’. 


The goal to which each system leads 
may also be described in ‘neutral’ 
language, in such a way that the same 
account may be applied to each. Nat- 
ural man is to be led-.to a state in 
which he is able to respond consistent- 
lv with his whole being to the situa- 
tions in which he finds himself, with-_ 
out any sense of being divided against 
himself or of being at odds with his 
environment. This response of the 
whole man is at the same time, felt. as 
being the response of something 


which transcends the man, so that al- 


though he can describe the act in no 
other way than as ‘my act’ he seems 
to be the instrument by which the act 
is performed, rather than the agent 
who performs it. The religtous ac- 
count of the new state to which a man 
is brought is that he is indwelt by 
Christ and that he lives by the power 
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of Christ, according to. the will of 


Christ and not according to his own. 


will. The psychological account of the 
new state is that his ego is subordi- 


nated to the Self and ceases to be the 


origin of his acts and decisions, al- 
though the activity of the ego makes 
a contribution to the activity of the 
whole man. The difference implicit in 
the description of the ‘new centre’ as 
Christ, on the one hand, and ‘the Self’, 
on the other, is further discuSsed un- 
der the third head—‘differences’ be- 
tween the two systems. | 

The feature common to Cticiatienity 
and Analytical Psychology, that the 


‘new state is brought about by the ac- 


tivity of something beyond the con- 
scious thinking and willing of the. in- 
dividual concerned, and that no amount 
of set purpose can bring a man to the 
goal unless such activity takes place, 
has been discussed more than once in 
It need only be 
remarked here that, once again, the 
something beyond individual consci- 
ousness is described as ‘God’ by St 
Paul, and ‘The Self’ by Jung. Both 
systems consistently hold before us the 


idea of the unity of man. The goal 
which each sets before us is one in: 


which a man behaves as a real and ef- 
fective unity, and each appeals to na- 
tural man to recognize the unity of his 


nature from the beginning. Jung ex- 


horts natural man to realize that the 
unconscious is not, as he imagines, evil, 
St Paul exhorts natural man to realize 
that the good will is not, as he im- 
agines, good. 


Hidden Parallels 


There are two main ‘hidden paral- 


lels’ between the systems, both con- 
nected with what may be called the 
‘treatment’. The first lies behind the 
apparent conflict between the -view that 


man is wholly sinful, on the one hand, 


and the view that he is wholly good 
on the other; the second behind the 
fact that in Jung’s ‘treatment’ a long 
process of development lies between 
the ‘state of natural man and the goal, 
whereas in Christianity the goal ts 
reached before any real development 
begins. 

The Christian diagnosis of the state 
of natural man implies that natural 
man’s own simple account of himselt 
as a dichotomy of good will and evil 
inclinations is mistaken, and that it is 
mistaken because natural man wrongly 
calls his ‘good will’ good. Jung’s diag- 
nosis implies that he is mistaken be- 
cause he wrongly calls the unconscious 
evil. It would seem, at first sight, as 
though these two diagnoses could not 


be reconciled, but when we consider — 


the implications of each it can be seen 
that they come to what is effectively 


-the same thing. By saying that the un- 


conscious is not eyil Jung means that 
it can play its part in the life of the 
man, and that it is allowed to do 
so it will be a source of strength and 
goodness, and this determines the na- 
ture of the ‘treatment’ which he pre- 
scribes: Jung’s treatment is designed 
to bring a man to see how the uncon- 
scious can be allowed its proper place, 
but we have seen that in order to do 
this a man must allow his conscious- 
ness to be modified, and stop putting 
his whole trust in it. In other words, 
although the statement of Jung’s diag- 
nosis involves this assertion that the 
unconscious is good the practical im- 
plications are that both the unconscious 
and consciousness require to be 


_changed, and this implies, in turn, that 


neither consciousness nor the uncon- 
scious are what they should be in nat- 
ural man. On the other hand, by say- 
ing that the good will is sinful, the 


Christian means that if a man puts his 


trust in his good will he will not come_ 
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to salvation, and we have seen that 
penitence, by bringing the good will 
down to the level of the evil inclina- 
tions, enables a man to come to God 
as he is, and put his whole self, evil 
inclinations as well as good will, into 
the hands of God. The implication of 


this is that although neither good will 


nor the evil inclinations are able to 
bring a man to salvation both the evil 
inclinations and the good will are 
material which God can and will use; 
in other words, that properly employed 
(by God) the evil inclinations can be 
so modified that they have a part to 


play in the life of the redeemed. This 


means that the parallel between Chris- 


tianity and Analytical Psychology in 


this connection is exact: both say that 
neither part of natural man (good will 
and evil inclinations, or consciousness 
and the unconscious ) is what it should 
be, but that both can take their place 
in the goal. 


The parallel connected with the ap- 
parent contradiction that in Chris- 
tianity no development of character is 
necessary before God justifies a man, 
whereas in Analytical Psychology a 
long process of development preceded 
Individuation, is only partial and it can 
only be detected because theology 
uses the word ‘penitence’ ambiguously. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that the 
process of development involved in 
analysis does have a parallel in Chris- 
tianity, even though the parallel is not 
straightforward. On the one hand, as 
that which a man must do before the 
Self can take over a man’s life, accept- 
ing the unconscious is paralleled by 
penitence considered as the condition of 
Justification by Faith; on the other 
hand, considered as a process of devel- 
opment of character it is paralleled by 
penitence, as an enduring and devel- 
oping aspect of the Christian life. 
These parallels have been discussed at 


some length in chapter 7 and further 


comment is not needed, but the dif- 


ference (that is, the fact that develop- 
ment of character precedes Individua- 
tion but follows Justification by Faith) 
will be considered.in the next section. 


3. Differences 


marked difference between Indi- 
viduation and Justification by Faith 


which has been noted from time to 
time in previous chapters is that Justi-. 


fication by Faith precedes all advance 
towards a full life whereas Individua- 
tion crowns an advance which has al- 
ready taken place, and this. is closely 
associated with the fact that the goal 
of the Christian life is known from 
the beginning, whereas the goal of 
Jung’s psychotherapeutic system is not 
known until it is reached. The exami- 


nation of this difference leads us to 


consider two further points about 
Jung’s system which have not yet been 
discussed at any length, the strongly 
‘enostic’ element involved in it, and 
some curious remarks which Jung 
makes about the goal of Individuation. 
The consideration of these points leads 
to the conclusion that as a Way of Salva- 
tion for all men the Christian Way 1s 
very much more satisfactory (always 


supposing that it is a way which can 


be travelled) than the psychothera- 
peutic, whatever value the latter may 
Have. 

St John begins his Epistle: ‘That 
which was from the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of 
the. Word of life’; and from the very 


heginning of the Christian life a man’s 


.hought is directed to Jesus who lived 
on earth, and who was seen and 
known by men. This Jesus, known to 
His first disciples in the flesh and 
known to others in the word of Scrip- 
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ture, is the goal of Justification by 
Faith, and this means that the nature 
of the goal is known before it 1s 
reached. Jung, on the other hand, says 
of the goal of Individuation: ‘In no 
case was it conjured into existence 
through purpose and conscious willing, 
but rather seemed to flow out of the 
stream of time’ (Secret, 89); and of 
the mandala motif in a dream series: 
‘it only appeared more and more dis- 
tinctly and in increasingly differenti- 
ated form’ (Alchemy, 329). Jung does 
say that the Self is in some sense 
‘there’ from the beginning, but it is 
not there in the sense of being known 


by a man before it becomes effective 


in his life, as Jesus may he known even 
before a man is Justified, and as He is 
known to the Justified before He be- 


‘comes the effective controlling centre 


of the man’s life. In other words sal- 
vation, as it is understood by the Chris- 


_tian has, it might be said, two parts: 
first the new centre is accepted, and 


then it is given more and more con- 
trol over the individual; 
on the other hand, means the accept- 
ance of the new centre as the control- 
ling principle, and the new centre is 
not known until it is in control, and it 
is in control as soon as it is known. 
This means that the assuniption 
made in the introductory chapter 
that Individuation is paralled by Jus- 
tification by Faith must be modified, 
because although Individuation is like 


Justification by Faith in that it in- 


volves the coming of a new centre it 
is unlike it in that it also involves the 
effective control of a man by that 
centre, whereas Justification by Faith 
is only directed towards the eventual 
control of a man by Christ and has 
taken place before that control is com- 
plete. It is from this contrast. that the 
other differences between the two ial 
arise, 


fidence in something else. 
reason it is impossible to ask him to. 


individuation, 
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_ The psychotherapeutic process is not 
only a movement towards the goal, 
it is at the same time a search, for 
neither analyst nor analysand knows 
the nature of the goal to which the 
latter is moving: ‘The new thing’ Jung 
tells us, ‘seldom or never corresponds 
to conscious expectation (Secret, 90), 
and this means that the work proceeds 
in ‘blind faith’ that there is a goal and 
that the goal is worth while. Since 
the goal of analysis is unknown the 


‘man who journeys towards it cannot 


begin by putting his trust in it, and it 
is necessary that he should have con- 
For this 


begin by setting aside those values in 
which he has been accustomed to 
trust, so that although in the course of 
the process he will come to see that his 


conscious values were not all that he 


supposed them to be, he must at first 
hold fast to them, at the same time as 
he begins to learn of the compensatory 
values of the unconscious. Thus it is 
essential that Jung’s diagnosis of the 
state of natural man should emphasize 
the value of what is in man (consci- 


ousness as well as unconscious), be- 


cause if it did not there would be 


‘nothing else in which a man could 


trust. On the other hand Christianity 
offers Christ from the beginning and 
can point to Christ as one in whom 
a man should trust, and for this reason 
it is not necessary that the man who 
travels on the Christian Way should 
trust in anything else, for if a man ac- 
cepts Christ he can be told from the 


start that he must not trust to his 


good will to lead him to salvation, and 
the Christian diagnosis can safely be 


negative, emphasizing the fact (im- 


plicit as we have seen in the Jungian 
diagnosis) that all that there is in man 
needs to be redeemed. All that the man 
has been asked to put aside as useless 
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in his search for salvation will ultimate- 
ly be used by Christ, but there is no 
need to emphasize this aspect, which 
is emphasized by Jung, because Christ 
can be trusted to do what is right with 
all that 1s in a man. 

Secondly, because the goal of In- 
dividuation is not known until it is 
reached, and because it appears to arise 


from the equal association of consci- 


ousness and the unconscious, there can 
be no question of the effective pres- 
ence of the new centre before a man’s 
character has developed. The effec- 
tive existence of the goal depends upon 
the acceptance of the unconscious by 
consciousness, and such acceptance is 
impossible at the beginning of the psy- 
chotherapeutic way. It may well be, 
as Jung frequently hints, that behind 
all that takes place the Self is obscurely 
active, but if this is so it is something 
of which the man concerned knows 
nothing, and something which can 
hardly enter into his conscious ap- 
preciation of his situation. Theoretical- 
ly, Jung remarks, the mandala motii 
(i.e. the expression of the Self) 
should be universal. ‘In practice, how- 


' ever, it is only to be met with in dis-. 


tinct form in relatively few cases, 
though this does not prevent it from 
functioning as a concealed pole round 
which everything ultimately revolves’ 
(Alchemy, 329). On the other hand, 
because the goal of the Christian Way 
is already known at the beginniffg_the 
man who travels on that Way can take 
into account its existence and char- 
acter, and may enter into relation with 
Christ before Christ is in full control 
of his life. Knowledge of Christ and 
the conscious purpose of putting one’s 
trust in Him is possible from the very 
beginning, and from this point of view 
(which is the point of view of ‘faith’) 
Justification by Faith is marked by a 
man’s discovery that Christ is trust- 


A pri 


worthy, and that Jesus, who lived and 
died many years ago, may be an effec. 
tive power in his life today. 


ROM this account of the differ. 
ences between the two ways it can 

be seen why it is that, for the majority, 
the Christian Way is far easier than 
the psychotherapeutic. First, natural 
man, before he begins on either way, is 
aware that there is something wrong 
with his life, and he must already real- 
ize that his own attempts to put right 


what is wrong are largely inadequate; § ; 


in other words, natural man already 
judges that he is partly ‘bad’ and that 
what is ‘good’ in him is largely in- 
potent; but whereas Christianity asks 
him to take these two judgements more 
seriously Jung, in effect, asks him to 


reverse them. The Christian. diagnosis 


of his state implies ‘you are right, there 
is something very wrong with you, 
and there is nothing that you yourself 
can do about it’, and though this may 
be hard for a man to accept, it is at 
least more or less what he has already 
come to see. Jung’s diagnosis, how- 
ever, implies, ‘You are wrong in think- 
ing that you are impotent, and you are 
even more wrong in thinking that part 
of you is really bad: your troubles all 
come from your misjudgements about 
yourself’, and although this may be 
more acceptable to human pride, it ap- 
pears so contrary to the apparent facts 
that it requires considerable faith for 
natural man to believe it. Secondly, 
Jung holds out to man the hope that 
he will become his ‘true self’, but he 
can offer a man no account of what 
that ‘true self’ will be like and he asks 
men to go blindfold to the end of the 
way, in faith that the goal can be 
reached, and, more important, that tt 
will be worth while when it is reached. 
If we may judge from the fact that 
many people turn to the last page of 
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their ctective story or novel long be- - 


fore they have read the intervening 
pages, it seems that for large numbers 
it is more satisfactory to know where 
they are going, and Christianity teach- 
es them this from the beginning. The 
man who starts on the Christian Way 
has been presented with the goal in 


the figure of Jesus, and he knows that. 


his final state (if he travels the whole 
road) is to be ‘made like unto Christ’. 
Thirdly, 
that the full process of his analysis 


‘involves great effort and determina- 


tion, and that although the analyst may 
guide and suggest the analysand, in 
the later stages at least, must himself 
choose the way, and make the critical 
choices which confront him: ‘the pa- 
tient’, he says, ‘must be alone if he is 
to find out what it is that supports him 
when he can no longer support him- 
self? (Alchemy, 32). In other words, 
Jung’s Way requires a man to work 
and purpose and plan and decide for 
himself, and it is precisely man’s 
trouble that he finds that his best-laid 
schemes go awry: the Christian Way, 
on the other hand, requires a man to 
recognize that he cannot succeed by 
his own effort, and that he should cease 
to try to purpose and plan and de- 
cide correctly. Christianity holds be- 


fore man the possibility that another, 


Christ, may purpose and plan and de- 


cide for him, so that his own inability 


to carry out his purposes need not in- 
terfere with his advance towards sal- 
vation. In all these ways it is clear 
that Jung demands more of men than 
Christianity does, and we should be 
justified in thinking that as a Way of 
Salvation for the ‘common man’ Chris- 
tianity was more satisfactory than a 


Jungian analysis, even if Jung himself 


had not told us that many people can- 
not travel 
points... 


Jung repeatedly assures us. called 


the road to which he 
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Jung’s system, from the beginning, 
involves a repeated process of synthe- 
sis, disintegration, expansion and re- 
synthesis, and this process is. carried 
forward to Individuation itself. In- 
dividuation 1s the name of the ultimate 


_ goal, but as when one climbs a moun- 


tain one sees false summits, so at any 
moment the goal that one can see is 
not the final goal but a ridge or lesser 
peak. The goal to. which one moves is 
‘Individuation’ because, until 
one reaches it, it is the furthest one 
can ‘see, but when it is reached a new 
goal, also to be called ‘Individuation’, 
lies ahead. This must be so, because 
the unconscious is, according to Jung, 
illimitable, and even when it is ‘ac- 
cepted’ and a man acts, for a moment, 
as ‘Self’ it still presses forward into 
consciousness. The ‘Self’ is a synthesis 


of consciousness and the unconscious, 
but the synthesis cannot be final be- 


cause once more ‘detached opposites’ 
tend to flow over from the unconscious 
into consciousness, and the old synthe- 
sis must be destroyed and reformed 
to accommodate them. In other words, 
Individuation is no more a goal in 
which a man can rest that Justification 
by Faith: the man who reaches Indi- 
viduation must begin once’ more to 
modify his consciousness and again ac- 
cept the unconscious; the man who is 
Justified must seek to allow Christ 
more and more control over his life. 
Neither the one nor the other offers 
us the finality which we seek, and it 
is not true, after all, that Jung’s Way 
leads to a goal to which Justification 
by Faith does no more than point. 
Rather, both point to a_ continuing 
striving to reach a goal: just as the 
goal which a man may reach under the - 
direction of Analytical Psychology al- 
ways points forward, so Christian 
theology teaches that the fullness of 
the Beatific Vision is not given to any 
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man in this world, however close to 
it he may come, and from this point 
of view there is little to choose be- 
tween the two ways. : 


N ATTEMPT has been made to 

compare Christianity and Ana- 
lytical Psychology without too much 
prejudice or bias. Naturally, however, 
it is impossible to set out upon such 
a task without a point of view, and 
no secret has been made of the fact 
that any bias that exists is on the side 
of Christianity. It remains to state in 
a few words what the Christian, speak- 
ing as a Christian, may say about the 
two Ways which have been discussed. 
_ First, it must be very clear that 
Analytical Psychology is not Chris- 
tianity. It may be that it can be shown 
that ‘Be penitent’ and ‘Accept the un- 
conscious’ are precepts which turn out 
to be practically equivalent, but they 


are still quite different precepts, and 


although their equivalence may teach 
the Christian pastor much about what 
he is doing when he preaches ‘peni- 
tence’ he cannot treat them as alter- 
natives. Christianity requires a man to 
put aside all that is his, and to put his 
trust wholly in Christ, and no other de- 
mand is Christian—nor, as we have 
seen, is any other demand strictly uni- 
versal. Unto us who are Christians. the 
Way of Christ has been committed, and 
we believe that this alone is the way in 
which can bring any and every man to 
God and a Salvation, and whatever 
we may learn from Jung we cannot 
learn a new Way. 

But, secondly, what are we to say 
about Jung’s Way? Where, in Chris- 
tian terms, does it lead? The answers 
to these questions are not difficult. The 
Christian may not offer Jung’s Way 
as an alternative to that of the Church, 
but, at the same time, he cannot deny 
the possibility that God might use 


We dare not limit God, or ignore the 


be called) which passes the bounds 


more fitting conclusion could there be 


psycho-analysts and psycho-analytical 
techniques to bring a man to Himself. 


possibility that God will use this or 
that unexpected means, and we dare 
not say that Jungian psychology can- 
not be used by God. The. test is one 
that can only be applied in individual 
cases: when a man claims that he has 
come to be his full self, and that he 
has begun to live a ‘whole’ life, then 
the Christian can ask what is the qual- 
ity of the life which he lives; and the 
criterion for the Christian is conform- 
ity to the life of Jesus. 


_ God, who rules all things, is not lim- 
ited by men’s thought, and His activity 
is not changed by the names which 
men use to speak of it. If God acts in 
the lives of men, then the activity of 
God on men is known -only in and 
through the thoughts and acts of the 


men in whose lives He acts, and the § 


psychologist who studies the thoughts 
and acts of men cannot put on one side 
those which. the theologian claims have 
their origin in the direct activity of 
God, but must try to bring all within a 
single system. Some psychologists have 
reduced all human thoughts and acts 
to the same level and whatever strange 
names Jung may use, and whatever 
doubtful claims he may make, the 
Christian should be grateful to him 
for one thing at least, that he insists 
that there are some acts and thoughts 


which can only be ‘explained’ by ap- 


pealing to something (whatever it may 


of human thought, and so directing us 
(again) to the Epistle to the Romans: 
‘O the depths of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgements and 
his ways past finding out’—and what 


to any theological enquiry. 
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sonal conduct, etc., 


the consultation 


The Unmarried Woman 


A MINISTER from Great Britain in- 
quires... 

One of our major problems here in 
Britain is the unmarried girl who de- 
sires marriage and sexual experience, 
but who is left ‘‘on the shelf.’ Every 


minister has some of this type in his 


congregation, and the fact that there 


are more girl babies than boys being 


born makes the normal. solution im- 


possible. Could you help us with the 
problem of handling the frustrations 
and problems of the unmarried female? 


—R. LAWRENCE JONES 
Minister of 
The Congregational Church 
Wolverhampton, England 


recently) unmarried parishioner 

My hardest-to-handle problem, as an 
unmarried woman of 30-35 years with 
a semi-professional working status and 
background and high standards of per- 
has been that of 
the awful sense of aloneness, of being 
left out; of being unwanted. Despite 


all that friends can do to include the. 


unmarried woman in the social activi- 
ties of couples, despite all the variety 
of things a single woman is free to do, 


and does, there is still for many of us 
the hurt feeling deep inside because 


nobody has chosen us to be a partner 
in building a home. 

For me, part of the process of over- 
coming the problems was the deliberate 
development and encouragement of my 
native understanding patience, 
sympathy (even to a degree, em- 
pathy), and compassion for all people, 
particularly those in the same situation 
as oneself. It helps to keep one’s dis- 


’ position sweet and cheerful and hope- 


ful, whereas otherwise one tends to 
become bitter and full of self-pity. So 
long as one consciously accepts the 
challenge of facing life alone, it helps 
to maintain one’s mental balance, and 
actually is a stimulus to creative liv- 
ing. Refusing to accept this challenge 
of the situation, one is inclined to feel 
that life expects, demands, too much, 


-and therefore one might as well give up 


and go the easy way—which, | have 
observed, usually turns out to be much 
the harder way, after all, for in addi- 
tion to all the original problems, such 
a woman herself becomes a problem to 
everyone. Remembering that the un- 
married women of my acquaintance 
whom I like the most are those who are 
so interested in everything that they 
themselves capture my interest, | have 
tried to become that kind of person. 
Just as St. Paul said about the 
members of the body and the members 
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of society, I have tried to picture my- 
self in a similar relationship to the 
world. We can’t all be wives, we can’t 


all be mothers, we can’t all be secre- 
taries or teachers or storekeepers, etc. 
Constantly remembering this gave me 


an opportunity to develop a new per- 
spective and to settle down to the point 
where I fully realized that there are 
as many distinct advantages to being 
single as there are to being married: 
Changing one’s marital status is mere- 
ly exchanging one set of problems and 
opportunities for another. 

The loneliness is still there, always, 
but it is not nearly so acute as when 
one forgets there are useful functions 


_ the single woman can perform which 


makes life better for everyone. 

So far as the problem of satisfying 
the ‘‘sex urge” is concerned, I discov- 
ered that so long as I continued to 
“date” the men who were not inter- 
ested in marriage but only in indulging 
their own desires, I was in a constant 
turmoil, the age-old conflict of the 
value of “morals” was very time- and 
energy-consuming. Finally deciding I 
could never win that way, I declined 
all invitations from those friends and 


preferred the company of the friends 


who had other and more diversified in- 
terests in life. Even being really alone 
most of the time is better than being 
uselessly upset and carelessly confused. 

(Having definitely lived in terms of 
the last paragraph for several months 
last summer and early autumn, I sud- 


_denly found myself swept up by a man 


I had greatly admired for several years 
in the kind of way one “reaches” for 
a star in the sky. Nine weeks after our 
first dinner date, we were married and 
are truly “living happily ever after,’”— 
more happily all the time and we are 
nearly ready to celebrate our first an- 
niversary together. ) 


I might also add that the thing that 


seems significant to me in this situa- 
tion is that as I look back over the 
years and realize how intent I was up- 
on securing the coveted marital status 
and all that went with it; I was prob- 
ably an ‘“‘eager beaver” and thus de. 
feated my own major purpose. When 


I finally gave it up as a lost cause and 


settled. down to accomplish as much 
for the world in general as my feeble 
strength would permit, and therefore 
treated my “friend” in the same casual 
and friendly manner as [ treated all 


‘men, rather than giving him special 


consideration, P gained my goal so un- 
expectedly—a goal which is every day 
revealing itself to be a better one than 
I had dared dream might be possible, 
and that the announcement of our en- 
gagement and early marriage was as 
much a delightful surprise to me as to 
everyone else, for none of our friends 


or relatives suspected what was hap- 


pening to us any more than we did. 


DR. CLARA THOMPSON, psychiatrist, re- 
plies . 


The problem of the unmarried wo- 


man in countries where there is a 


marked shortage of men is a very seft- 
ous one, and one which cannot be very 
satisfactorily solved. A woman who 
does not marry suffers from three de- 
privations—sexual satisfaction, male 
companionship, and the satisfaction of 
maternal drives. From time to time, 
there have been suggestions of solu- 
tions, which are, in general, not accept- 
ble to people of our cultural back- 
ground. | 

As you know, during the war in 
Germany, young women were encout- 
aged to bear children for the State. Al- 
though unmarried motherhood is one 
practical solution of some of the difh- 
culty, it is one which cannot be easily 
adopted without drastically changing 
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our whole outlook on life. Also, it does 


not solve the personal loneliness prob- 
lem of these women. 

I would gather you are still hoping 
to solve the problem within our own 
cultural framework, and not by ad- 
vocating some form’ of polygamy, 
legitimatizing unmarried motherhood, 
advocating sexual freedom or homo- 
sexuality. However, I am _ sure that 
some women in this predicament have 
solved their problems by one of these 
methods, and, maybe, with personal 
success. But it always takes great cour- 
age to go against a cultural “norm,” 
and most people cannot do it. 

Short of these drastic changes, 
there is little to offer, except sublima- 
tion and substitution of partially satis- 
factory interests. Thus, some women 
have achieved a partial solution of their 


difficulty by entering a business or pro-. 


fession, which throws them into daily 
contact with men. In this way, they 


may have the stimulus of male com-_ 


panionship. 

Others with dite maternal drives 
have found work with children or 
adolescents rewarding and satisfying. 


These, I must admit, are the most ob- — 


vious of solutions, and I am sure many 
women have discovered these ways. 


On a deeper level, I think there is 
another factor which may disturb the 
unmarried woman’s peace of mind. un- 
necessarily. We are still somewhat un- 
der the influence of the idea prevalent 
in the 19th century that, if a woman 
does not marry, she is somehow a fail- 
ure. This is a hangover from the days 
when the only respectable career open 
to a woman was marriage. This is ac- 


tually no longer the case, but one finds | 


it still exerting an influence on the 


feelings of women. This certainly is: 


an unnecessary burden. 


I am sure that the women of Eng- 
land are individually finding somewhat 


titudes. 
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satisfactory solutions to their dilemma. 


Who knows—their plight and their at- 


tempt to solve it may bring about rev- 
olutionary changes in some of our at- | 
I. remember Ferenczi once 
said, “If a man found himself on a 
desert island with no other living 
creature but a cow, he would probably 
end by having intercourse with the — 
cow.” This certainly not the 
“proper” thing for a clergyman to say, 
but what I’m trying to get across is 
people somehow manage to solve the 
problems they meet, and the women of 
England will also. We may not like 


_ their solution, but one thing is sure— 


healthy people do not resign them-_ 
selves to despair. 
—C.ara THompson, M.D. 
Executive Dutrector 
William Alanson White 
Institute 
New York, New rom 


ee further of this wnportant 
problem for the minister, see Dr. Milton J. 
Huber’s article, “C ounseling the Single Wo- 
man” in this issue—Ed. 
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Sexual Containment for the Unmarried 


A MINISTER asks... 

A young man comes ‘to his minister 
with a story of difficulty of sexual con- 
tainment. Besides ‘illicit intercourse 
and onanism, what would you advise? 


—Eric R. 
Minister of 
Stanford Methodist Church 
Schenectady, New York 


WILLIAM E. HULME, Professor of Pastoral 


Theology and Pastoral Counseling, Wart- 


burg Theological Seminary, answers .. . 


What this young man needs is not 
advice, but. pastoral counseling. He 
needs to talk out his feelings concern- 
ing his problem so that he can see the 
part in terms of the whole. To focus 
the problem entirely on sexual con- 
tainment would miss the significant 
question of how this sexual problem 
fits into his personality in its entirety. 


His difficulty in sexual containment. 


seems for one thing to be related to 
loneliness. God made us to live in af- 


fectionate relationships with others.. 


He designed sex as the means of ex- 
pressing in most intimate terms this 


affection between those who are mates | 


in living. It is only natural that a young 
man should desire this intimate rela- 
tionship. If it is not forthcoming, it is 
also natural that his desire will mani- 
fest itself in strong sexual agitation. 
Furthermore, if the young man has not 
received satisfactory affection from his 
family as he grew up, his sexual feel- 
ings would be all the more disturbed as 
a protest to this lack. | | 

As there is a natural sexual build- 
up, so nature has its own release—the 


night loss. When the night loss is but. 
tressed by normal. self-disciplinary 
powers and wholesome: interpersonal 
relationships, it is capable of being the 
immediate answer to the problem of 
self-containment. But if the sexual 
build-up is too much for these natural 
controls, it is perhaps being fed by 
underground streams. In the process of 
pastoral counseling these hidden fac- 
tors may come to light. Then both pas- 
tor and counselee have the opportu- 
nity of dealing with the basic causes 
and not only with the symptoms. Emo-| 
tional isolation, apprehensiveness over 
one’s masculinity, recurring depres- 
sions, and the need for reassurance of 
one’s worth, all may concentrate in 
sexual agitation. 

What about the controversial use of 
masturbation to release these acceler- 
ated sexual tensions? The problem 1s 
not in the occasional resort to mastur- 
bation for release, but in the habitual 
use of masturbation as a substitute for 
the emotionally satisfying relationships 
for which these accelerated sexual ten- 
sions are apparently a demand. When 
we become accustomed to turning the 
sexual experience inward upon our-. 
selves in masturbation, it is difficult to 
reorient our attitudes and feelings over 
sex to a mutual sharing experience 
when marriage takes place. The self- 
centeredness' of masturbation has 4 
way of preventing the reaching-out-to- 
another that sex is intended to com- 

So what the young man needs is 4 
pastoral counseling relationship in 
which he can work out his own solu- 
tion because he has been able to see 
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more clea into the whys and where- 


fores of his problem. It may also help 
him face whatever difficulties he may 
have in achieving the goal of the mari- 
tal relationship. 


—WILLIAM.S. HULME 
Professor of Pastoral 

Theology and Pastoral 
Counseling 
Wartburg Theological Seminary 
Dubuque, Lowa. 


DR. PHILLIP POLATIN, psychiatrist, re- 


W here a direct outlet for the sexual 
impulse such. as intercourse or mas- 
turbation (onanism) is interdicted be- 
cause of moral or religious grounds, a 
sublimation of the sexual impulse can 
be substituted. Such sublimations can 
take the form of active physical exer- 
cise, competitive sports and games, in- 
tellectual pursuits, attending the thea- 
tre, lectures, Operas or concerts, and 
in social activities with a mixed group, 
such as parties, dancing, and games. 

It is not essential to physical or men- 


tal health to have a direct outlet for 


sexual impulses, if the scruples of the 
individual forbid. Nature has a way of 
emptving the seminal vesicles in the 
male when they become engorged, by 
producing ‘“‘wet dreams” or nocturnal 
emissions. Similar, but less frequent 
dreams occur in the female. 


Povatin, M.D. 
Associate Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University 


MYRON T. HOPPER, Dean and Professor 


of Religious The of the 
Bible, replies . 


First of all I would advise btn 
the young man discover and develop 
interests and activities of an out-going 
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nature. Preoccupation with | sexual 
pleasures is often a substitute for a lack 
of satisfying experiences. It is often 
an easy and convenient way of secur- 
ing pleasure when satisfactions result- 
ing from more socially approved forms 
of activity are not found. If the sexual- 
ly preoccupied person can be helped to 
find these more socially approved satis- 
factions the need for sexual pleasures 
will likely diminish. 

Secondly, I would seek to disalaas 
the young man of any idea he might 
have that there is a sex urge that must 
be overtly expressed or a sex appetite 
that must be satisfied, as there is an 


- appetite for food that must be satis- 


fied. I would try to help him see that 
excessive interest in sexual activity and 
the frequent presence of sexual desire 
is not primarily biological in origin, 
and. in so far as it is, there is no need 
for overt activity to release the result- 
ant tension. Seminal emissions are na- 
ture’s way of releasing such tensions. 
I would do this for two reasons. The 
first is to rid the young man of any fear 
that he might have that his personality 
will be ‘‘warped” as a result of the re- 
pression of sex. There is much misin- 
formation present in the minds of 
many young people at this point as a 


result of the emphasis on repression of 


various urges and desires as the caus- 
ative factor in mental illness. The sec- 
ond reason is to pave the way for the 


step. 


_ This next step would be that of 
helping the young man discover the 
real factors making for his difficulty in 
connection with sexual. containment. 
If the blame cannot be placed upon a 
strong sex urge which demands ex- 
pression, the next question is “what is 
to blame?” This opens the door for 


helping the young man realize that his 


difficulty with sexual containment is 
a symptom of some more fundamental 
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difficulty. Once this realized there is 
the opportunity for counseling. 
Whether the minister will attempt to 
counsel with the young man or will 
refer him to someone else will depend, 
of course, upon the minister’s com- 
petency as well as upon how deeply 
buried the root causes are. Most min- 
isters should probably made a referral, 
if such is possible. Some will have a 
background and training which will 
enable them to serve as counselor. If 
the minister does not have the neces- 
sary background and no referral is 
possible, then the minister will have 
to do the best he can. In either event, 
some attempt should be made to help 
the young man discover the basic cause 
of his difficulty. Just what this basic 
cause is cannot be determined without 
knowing something of the story of the 
young man’s life. It may be that he 
feels insecure and inadequate, and so 
seeks sexual pleasures because he is 
afraid to venture out into life. Perhaps 
he feels unloved and having inter- 
course makes him feel wanted. Per- 
haps he fears he is not “manly” and 
is seeking to prove to himself that he 
is. Perhaps his excessive sexual activ- 
ity is his secret expression of his hos- 
tility toward his parents or toward au- 
thority or toward society in general. 
Perhaps it is a combination of several 
of the above or something else. What- 
ever it is, every attempt should be 
made to help the young man discover 
what it is and how to deal with it. 
One thing more should be said. It is 
that every attempt should be made to 
help the young man overcome any un- 
due sense of guilt he may have. This 
is not to suggest that transgression of 
the moral code with regard to sex 
should be condoned, or excused on the 
ground that the repression of sex is 
harmful. It is rather to say that the 
young man should be helped to see 


April 


that he is not a depraved and com- 
pletely immoral person because he has 
transgressed the sexual code. He 
should be assured of the forgiveness 


of God and of God’s acceptance of | 


him in spite of his shortcomings (his 
sin). Moreover he should be helped to 


overcome any undue sense of isolation 


from his fellows which he might have. 
This may be done by helping him real- 
ize that he is not alone as far as his 
difficulty is concerned and he should 
be commended for being concerned 
about it instead of being satisfied with 
illicit intercourse or onanism. He 


should be helped to realize, also, that 


others have overcome his difficulty and 
that many who have been plagued by it 
have gone on to live useful and satisfy- 
ing lives. He should also be freed of 
any fears he may have about harmful 
physical effects which might result 
from onanism. 


Much of the above will have to be 


conveyed to him in non-verbal ways. 


Verbalizing about: these matters will 


not be harmful but it will be useless 
unless the minister can genuinely ac- 
cept the young man as a person of 
worth. The minister must convey the 
forgiveness and acceptance of God and 


his own acceptance through his inter- 


personal relationships. 
—Myron T. Hopper 
Dean and Professor 
of Religious Education 
The College of the Buble 
Lexington, Kentucky 


AARON L. RUTLEDGE, ordained minister, 
and Leader of The Counseling Service and 
Training Program in Counseling and Psy- 


chotherapy, The Merrill-Palmer School, an- , 


Swers 
There cannot be a direct answer to 


this question for several reasons, in- 


cluding: the lack of information about 
the specific case in mind, the risk in 


generalizing from one case to others, 
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and a major factor in any such answer 


will be the counselor’s own frame of 
reference. The discussion is directed, 
therefore, toward understanding the 
variety of feelings and possibilities any 
young man might be exposed to as he 
grows up. (To reduce the material 
we are eliminating bizarre organic 


disabilities. ) 


This question is based upon a dilem- 
ma which, if not created by, certainly 
is contributed to by. the contradictions 
between varying interpretations of the 


Christian faith and cultural emphases. 


For the moment, let us forget the 
rightness. or the wrongness of sexual 
behavior and consider-the facts of what 
we have done already to this young 


_ man, say twenty to thirty-five years of 


age. (Note: The question posed here 
has been asked by as many women as 


men. There are more similiarities in. 
the sex needs of men and women than > 


dissimilarities. In essence this paper 


applies to both sexes.) We have ex- 


pected of him a late marriage—for edu- 
cational and financial reasons or be- 
cause he has to enter the armed forces 


—as well as to permit him to mature 


emotionally for the responsibility of 
marriage. We advocate developing into 
and assuming responsibility for hetero- 


' sexuality, yet we insist on abstinence 
until marriage. But then we don’t want 


him to get married until he has passed 
the period when his sexual urges are 
at their peak, say, seventeen to twenty 
years of age. 

Until marriage, society labels him a 
criminal if he participates in sexual 
activity and it becomes known. The 
same society subjects him to every 
possible sexual stimulation via radio, 
movies, television, magazines and 
books, including family life textbooks, 
‘rom the time he is amenable to such 


communications. Along with this in- 


tensive sexual stimulation often goes 


the inference that he is not a man un- 
less he pursues women sexually. ‘Thus, 
we put him in the same position as 
does the girl who, pets with him until 
he is wild with passion but says ‘‘no” 


‘or slaps his face if he attempts inter- 


course. We urge him on towards sex- 
ual maturity and sexual behavior but 
then refuse to let him have the experi- 
ence unless he is willing to disobey us, 


incurring our wrath and resultant guilt 


feelings. 


FORMS OF SEX EXPRESSION 


The emergence of sexual need is a 
part of the natural development of the 
human being, of which he becomes 
conscious at an early age and which 
becomes pressing in its need to be ful- 
filled as maturity progresses. All sex- 
ual needs can be directed into only a 


few channels: autosexual, homosexual, 


animal-sexual, and heterosexual. 

It is interesting that the questioner 
asks what the minister should “‘advise.” 
Although a good pastor is interested 
in every aspect of the life of the pa- 
rishioners, it is doubtful that he would 


see himself in the position of recom- 


mending or advising a particular brand 
of sexual expression. His approach 
would be different than advising. But 
we can be glad that the pastor is con- 
sulted because most such young men 
seek advice only from friends and ac- 
quaintances, or just follow their exam- 
ple. Let us examine some of the 

“solutions” that would be offered by 
word or by deed to this young man by 
his peers and elders. 

_ Masturbation, either by hand or ob- 
object, would be the first remedy 
brought to his attention. This practice 
might be accompanied by such at- 


_titudes as: blocking out all sexual con- 


cern and merely thinking of releasing 
physical tension; heterosexual fantasy 
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about girls in general or some girl in 
particular, perhaps the girl he hopes 
to marry; homosexual fantasy. The 
advice would vary all the way from 
“do it as often as you feel like it’’ to 


“avoid excess, but don’t feel badly 
about it when it happens,” and ‘don’t 


dare do it or you'll be sorry.”’ 

If he practices masturbation, what 
‘kind of attitudes will he encounter in 
his immediate environment and the 
rest of his culture’ Autosexuality, find- 
ing its expression in preoccupation 
with masturbating, is condemned by 
some elements of religion and of sci- 
ence. Yet it is almost universal at vary- 
ing stages of development of youth, in 


the absence of other sexual satisfac-_ 


tion. At the same time it is guilt laden 
and discouraged by the still common 
belief that it results in insanity, epilep- 
sy, draining off the brain power, im- 
.potence, etc. Recognizing the practical 
necessity of some sort of release from 
sexual tension, other. leaders in both 
science and religion have half-hearted- 
ly approved masturbation, but even 
then, -with reservation, because of its 
“self-centeredness” and possible 
“habituation to the exclusion of he- 
terosexuality.” 7 
One further clarification should be 
made about the question to which we 
are responding. The writer mentions 
both illicit 
It is probable that he was referring to 
masturbation with the later term. In 
actuality, onanism refers to heterosex- 
ual intercourse which is terminated by 
coitus interruptus. In order to assure 
that-each woman would bear her quota 
of children, the Jewish law required 
that a widowed young woman be taken 
as a wife by the surviving brother of 
the deceased husband (Genesis 38:9). 
Onan, unwilling to impregnate his de- 
ceased brother’s wife, had intercourse 
with her but withdrew before orgasm, 


intercourse and onanism. 


ejaculating the semen and sperm out- 
side her body. The pronouncement 
which followed this had nothing to do 
with masturbation, but rather with the 
unnatural interruption of sexual inter- 
course when children were desirable 


for religious and _ statistical reasons, 


On this basis it was decreed better to 
place one’s sperm ‘“‘in the belly of a 
whore” than to place it on the ground. 

There are instances in which the 


counselor must be concerned about §. 


masturbation. The young man may 
have been conditioned from babyhood 
to feel deeply guilty about self-stimula- 
tion. Such an attitude likely will carry 
over to other forms of sex interest or 
expression, creating a disturbing guilt 
problem. The anxiety growing out of 
this may incapacitate him sexually or 
the tension may stimulate need all out 
of natural proportion. This can lead to 
compulsive masturbation, which can 
mean several things. The person may 
have learned that the one sure way of 
gaining some immediate and complete 
relief from unbearable tension 1s 
through orgasm. At the same time, in- 
ternalized conflicts are creating an un- 
due amount of anxiety with resultant 


tension. Guilt over masturbation be- 


comes a primary stimulant to that 
anxiety and the result is cyclical. Con- 


Hict leads to anxiety, which produces | 


energy to cope with the anxiety; the 
anxiety, not being conscious and out 
in the open so that it can be handled, 
is not resolved; tension builds up so 
that the person almost automatically 
and uncontrollably turns to masturba- 
tion in order to find some momentary 
relief through orgasm. This is why 
compulsive masturbation has little to 
do with sexual needs as such. Rather 
than being concerned about masturba- 
tion, the person should be given help 
with his emotional problems, after 
which masturbation will take care of it- 
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self in a more casual manner. 

Another basis of compulsive mastur- 
bation can be seen symbolically in the 
substitution of the hand for the mother 


who has rejected or abandoned the 


child. Some of this self-caressing is 


“Fnatural in the long transition from a 
symbiotic relation to mother to a more 


self sufficient existence. It becomes a 
problem when the need for attention, 
which is not met otherwise, becomes 


finsatiable. When guilt is added to this 


constellation the masturbatory act can 
become both self-indulgent “crime” 
and its painful punishment. Accumula- 
tion of guilt around this can result in 
the vicious cycle described above. 
Some clinicians are concerned lest 
this preoccupation with masturbation 
condition the young person away from 
ultimate heterosexual adjustment. 


Again, it is doubtful that such compul- | 


sive masturbation is cause, but rather 


friends would 
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is effect steal: Such a preoccupation 
tells us that the personality has been 
stunted and has failed to grow through 


‘some of the natural stages of -develop- 


ment. 
These extreme symptoms are bases — 
for counseling and psychotherapy, and 


do not justify labeling masturbation as 


such a pathological condition, or even 
unhealthy. 

Others among the young man’s 
advocate homosexual 
expression, varying from mutual mas- 
turbation per manual or -interfemoral 
stimulation to oral-genital or anal- 
genital contact. Disregarding many of 
the possible disadvantages, including 
the possibility of ostracism, arrest, 
blackmail, and possible conditioning 
against ultimate heterosexuality, he 
might find certain advantages in homo- 
sexual expression. These would in- 
clude no risk of pregnancy, less or no 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


more expensive, the belief (although 
erroneous ) that there is less danger of 
venereal infection, and little danger of 
being pressured into a marriage in 
which one does ‘not want to assume 
_ the responsibility. 

But what are the official attitudes 
here: Homosexuality is considered a 
crime by the law, a sin by many reli- 
gious groups. ( Note: At least one large 
Christian body has decreed that homo- 
sexual expression of adults with will- 
ing adults is not to be considered the 
same degree of sin as acts in which 
children are exploited by adults), an 
illness or symptom of illness by much 
of modern medicine, and an indication 
of behavior fixated at a childhood level 
of development by much of the social 
and behavioral sciences. 


As many have done from the earliest 
recorded history, our young man might 


cohabit with animals, but animal con- | 


tacts are considered a crime in most 
states and a sin in the eyes of many 
religious leaders. Anyway, a city boy 
does not have the opportunity to relate 
to the more cooperative kinds of ani- 
mals as does the farm boy. 

In the heterosexual realm, our 
young man might be guided to many 
kinds of sexual pleasure and release 
short of sexual intercourse. Statistics 
indicate that for the group of young 
men who delay marriage until after 
college “‘petting’” and “necking” be- 
come more important before marriage 
than does heterosexual intercourse. 
_ Often dating relationships are accom- 
_ panied by intensive petting and stimu- 


lation as a form of sexual pleasure.. 


This pleasure turns into pain when 
the sexual need reaches the point that 
any further stimulation calls for com- 
plete satisfaction, rather than merely 
cessation. Among the associates of our 
hypothetical young man would be those 
men or women who, with varying de- 


grees of regularity, stimulate each ine 
other until one or both come to 4 
spontaneous orgasm, yet short of cor pt 
tact with the genitals, except perhaps 
through the clothes (sometimes called 
“dry intercourse”). Out of considera 
tion for or obligation to the one whose is| 
needs have been aroused, one maf. 
masturbate the other to orgasm. It is ay 
not unusual to find unmarried men and 
women practicing oral-genital contac 

as a means of satisfaction which avoidsfé Y° 
coitus. 

When looked at from any moral orf 
legal standpoint, one may be hard put ? 
to demonstrate why these methods are 
any less “immoral” than direct sexual you 
intercourse. Practically, they do ru chur: 
less risk of resulting in pregnancy andF™ cl 


forced marriage. art 


Of course, the young man. might re 
try direct heterosexual intercourse, but paris 
we have seen how this may violate his obil 
religious principles and the professedf 
expectations of society. stead 

Admittedly, much of the unmarried bers, 
heterosexual intercourse found today, ¢ 
is at an immature and irresponsible. 
level, also lending itself to exploitationf make 
of one or both personalities. Neverthe. 
less, counselors are finding young 
adults who have developed a philoso 
phy of sexual intercourse outside 6 ndre 
marriage. Although perhaps still” 
tinged with guilt, this compromise et- 
ables them to handle both their need: 
and their conscience with some degret 
of satisfaction. I am thinking of the 
young man who is “mature enough t0 
know that he is not mature enough’ 
for marriage and its responsibilities 
Let’s say that he has intercourse on 
with women who have arrived at4 
similiar position. This quite easil 
lends. itself to rationalization, self-@) 
ception, and resultant hurt to one @@% 
both. But there are increasing & 
stances when adults carefully count GREY. 
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cost, weigh every factor in terms of 
what they consider to be the very basic 
elements of their faith, and still arrive 
at a position justifying intercourse un- 
der the circumstances. Having accept- 
ed their basic needs, including the 
need to be near someone of the op- 
posite sex, and having established the 
inadvisability of marriage in the near 
future, they limit their sexual expres- 
sion to one whom they love and who 
has the same kinds of feelings and is 
quite willing to participate. They feel 
they can share sex and affection with 
each other without hurt, or are willing 
to accept the responsibility for the hurt 
involved. Often they count the cost of 
children who might be born of such a 
relationship and avoid this by contra- 
ception or sterilization. The effective 


counselor must be able to listen in a. 


nonjudgmental fashion if he is to un- 
derstand such young people help 
them grow. 


There is little wonder that many 


young men get lost in the no man’s 
land between “sex is all that matters 
in the world, and we will stimulate you 
all we can,” and “one must block out 
sexual interest until he is married.” 
They are lost in the dilemma of their 
needs and the conflicting expectations 
of society and religion; often emotion- 
ally deprived and crippled; plagued by 
the fear of disease, guilt before God or 
the law, pregnancy, marital responsi- 
bility; desiring an education and to 
become established in a career. All this 


can mitigate against the assumption of | 


responsibility for adult heterosexuality 
in marriage at the time when it would 
be most natural for young men. to do 
so. 


Lest these sexual practices be passed 
off as applicable only to the atheistic 
element in our culture, I would like 
to point out that most of my experi- 
ences in counseling with such prob- 


A pri 959 


lems were with Christian youth in afbair 
religiously sponsored university. ail 
hro 

COMPROMISE SOLUTIONS alit 


With all of this dilemma it 1s easy to all 
say that the ideal solution to the sexj' 
problem, both from the standpoint offf'Y 
religion and the law, would be to resis ff! 


the pressures of major sex needs andf!O™ 
the stimulation of environment and te. nb 
main totally continent; but it is not so vith 
easy to practice without serious cor alle 
sequences in later marital adjustment” 
The person who grows to adulthood" 
like our hypothetical young man o 

twenty to thirty-five, and remains con-f"" 
tinent, may succeed in one of severd : 


ways. | 
As did Origen, he may castrate him- 
self, although few would recommend 
this today. Emotional castration 1 
much more common, brought about by 
blocking out sexual interests from conf)" 
sciousness. It is conceivable that one 
could go on feeling sex needs and yet 
stubbornly refuse to accept direct sex- 
ual stimulation from others or fromf’ 
himself. It is more likely, however, that 
such blocking out can be done only 
via repression of the entire awareness 
of sexual needs. Clinical literature isft@! 
filled with evidence of the symptoms, livin 
both in terms of behavior and of ill-gecce 
ness, which can be associated with suchgs** 
repression. Usually, to be successful in tl 
repression must be accompanied by thef@4 
absence of close association with peo 
ple of the opposite sex and _ perhaps hoor 
also from the same sex. and 
This means that all the intricacies off**" 
learning to get along with women isg™@" 


heal 


absent from the development of thef 5 


young man. It has been demonstratedgmun 
conclusively that, having blocked outgnot 
all sexual urges for twenty-odd yearsgProl 
one does not have these restored in apothe 
healthy form by a marriage ceremony. ess] 
Clinical experience is replete with des feel 


| 


April 
1 in afhairing young people who, having 


aintained themselves virgins 
hrough complete repression of sex- 
ality, were unable to relate well sex- 
asy topally when married. From a religious 
e sexpiewpoint, it is an interesting commen- 
int oferty on this whole problem that the 
resigWoung man who has disregarded limita- 
{pions on sexual expression may have 
nd ref better chance at sexual happiness 
not soffVithin marriage than the one who has 
 cop-followed the edict of church and the 
ment and blocked out the area entirely 
hood. hrough repression. On the other hand, 
an offouch has been written about the detri- 
con puental effect upon marriage of pre- 
sexual exploitation. 
Kinsey has shown that those in his 
him-ptudy who had sexual stimulation to 
men(ftte point of orgasm before marriage 
ad orgasm more frequently and more 
satisfactorily after marriage. He was 
villing to concede, however, that these 
individuals might have had more pre- 
arital orgasm because they were nat- 
sex. furally more responsive people and the 
from#eaturalness of this responsiveness car- 
that ftied over after marriage. 
wa Sexual license has failed to bring 
-enessguealthy married life. Some form of sex- 
ire isQual control seems necessary to civilized 
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toms fiving, and the mature guidance and | 


yf ill-gacceptance of responsibility for one’s 
such needs is a fundamental expectation 
essfylgin the Hebrew-Christian religious tra- 
yy thefdition. One of the unsolved dilemmas 


of today is how to rear youth to adult- - 


rhaps§400d who are at the same time virgins, 


and yet fully capable of spontaneous ~ 


ies ofSexual and affectional expression in 
en isfarriage. 

f the—l Some youth seem to have a mini- 
ratedgmum of sex drive and for them this is 
{1 out§tot such a problem (it may be quite a 
yearsgProblem when they marry); but for 
jn apothers sex needs press them relent- 
nonyslessly. All too often, the young men, 


des-ffeeling that it is “better to marry 
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to burn,” rushes into marriage to 
solve his dilemma, only to find that | 
he is far from ready to accept its re- 
sponsibilities or even to enjoy its bless- 
ings. Others, wisely avoiding marriage, 
have little help from professional peo- 


ple in guiding their sex needs. 


“Why talk to him? He would only 
recommend hand ball or tennis,” often 
is the man’s reply to the fiancée who 
suggests getting help with such prob- 


‘lems. It is true that some of the un- 


used or excessive energy resulting 
from sexual need may be _ utilized 


through sublimation in various other 


activities including art, literature, and 
athletics. A certain amount of relaxa- 
tion is brought about when this energy 
is drained off, relieving tensions and 
leaving a natural tiredness in the place 
of the previous felt. tightness. This 
does not mean, however, that the ex- 
penditure of energy in calisthenics can 
be equated with sex expression and 
orgasm. When this works routinely to 


the exclusion of all sexual interests, it 


is probable that an unhealthy degree of 
sex repression already has occurred. 
The healthier the young person the 
greater the probability that, in spite of 
a very active life in sports, work, and 
other interests, periodically he is going 
to have an intensive sense of sexual 
need. 

Many young people, having given 
careful thought to the gamut of experi- 
ences outlined above, have concluded 
that the best solution to the religio-. 
cultural-legal-health dilemma is as fol- 
lows: To cultivate healthy interaction 
with women, accompanied by the kind 
of physical contacts found in recre- 
ation, dancing, etc.; consciously and 
deliberately to postpone sexual inter- 
course until married or until engaged 
to be married; to intensify gradually 
sexual stimulation, such as petting, as 
one. grows up, rather than jumping 


| 
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into it too fast, and thus avoiding get- 
ting oneself on the horn of the dilem- 
ma of need and prohibition; to mas- 
turbate when sex needs become great 


enough to demand relief, but consci- 


ously recognize that it is a substitute 
for the satisfaction for which one 
is waiting in marriage; to spend 
the time just before marriage in 
working out any conflicts about 
heterosexual expression which has 
grown out of this struggle to handle 
sex, including getting counseling or 
even intensive psychotherapy if it is 
indicated; and then to realize that it 
is going to take some time within mar- 
riage to find a “‘conflict free’ hetero- 
sexual meaningfulness. 

Back again for a moment to our 
questioning pastor. We have said that 


it is unlikely that he wishes to be.in | 


the role of advice giver, advocating 
one form of sexual expression over 
another. It should be added that in- 
creasingly pastors are sharing with 
youth as they accept the course of ac- 
tion described in the above paragraph 
as the most satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances of our culture; a steward- 
_ ship of sexuality. 3 


If the pastor is a man himself, and 
if he understands the multiple dilem- 
mas through which this young man has 
had to pass—if he can experience the 
unhappiness, the pain, and the pleasure 
involved—he will not be able to .con- 
demn. Keeping in mind the earlier 
statement of what we do to young 
people in our culture by postponing 
marriage, coupled withthe Christian 
ideal of chastity before marriage, it is 
well to remember that Jesus was both 
understanding and accepting of those 
who found it impossible to measure up 
to this ideal. At the same time, it is 
- not sufficient to say “go and sin no 
more,” 
the young man in finding the healthy 


unless the pastor can also join 


way and learning to walk therein. Thif 
young man, who at one time woul 
have found his way into complet 
heterosexual fulfillment if all the bar 
riers of culture had not got in th 
way, must now begin again and leang 1, 
how to be a man in the full sense off fam 
the word. It is the role of the pastoralf Jess 
counselor to join with him in this unftion 


dertaking. loc 
vita 

Min 

A BIGGER REQUEST and 

It is likely that when the young may 0 
asks a counselor “which form of sex 25 
expression shall I take?’’ he is reall ee 


aking something else. Perhaps he i 

saying, “Can you help me, with all mf, 
emotional blocks and frustrations, tol ON 
become emotionally grown up enougif phy 
to accept the full responsibility of sexf y 
uality along with all the other respon fre 
sibilities of being an adult?’ Such: 
help might lead to his relating healthih 
to a.young woman, resulting in mat 
riage with the pleasure of sex anijs 
parenthood. He is saying that he dos 
not dare get married at the preseni 
time, or perhaps even try to relate ti 


a woman, because he knows that fi 
emotional development is stunted ang 
that he cannot relate spontaneously ani§ ~~ 
completely. Sometimes he is plagued§ DON 
by conscious or secret fears of hom ~ 
sexual trends. In the process of ug 
derstanding this young man and w§ supp 


raveling the emotional twistings thag with 
have occurred within his personality 
it may be necessary to explore wilif- 
him any or all of the above forms ¢ 
sex expression that have been avail 
ble to him, including their natural cot 
sequences and the resultant guilt th 
may have accrued. 3 
_ Let us say that our young man dé 
get help and is moving in the directi 
of healthier man-woman relationship 
He finds himself increasingly in Ie 
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with a woman and his sex interests be- 
gin to push in her direction. Now he 
will have to be alert to the tendency of 
these reawakened needs to run away 
with him. He and the woman have a 
need to learn how to express the many 
nuances of relating and feeling which 
are just as important as the sex rela- 
tionship itself, if not more so, in get- 
ting along with each other. If, within 
the frame of reference of saving sexual 
intercourse for marriage, they proceed 
too rapidly in developing their affec- 
tional lives, they find themselves un- 
der a great deal of stress. It is not un- 
usual that they substitute physical af- 
fection for getting to know each other 
in other vitally important areas. If for 
no other reason, it is worth holding 
the sexual interest in partial abeyance 
until they are sure they have explored 
together the many other important 
areas of life, coming to understand how 
each other feels and some of the whys, 
as well as developing techniques of 
problem solving which will come to 
their rescue in later marital conflicts. 


Much of the energy from the stimu- 


lation they provide each other can be 
utilized in mutual discussions, through 
many kinds of pleasant activities, and 
in relaxing together. Love-making 
early in a date, which flares up in de- 
sire and. produces energy to complete 
the sex act, can be utilized in this fash- 
ion. The commion practice of stimulat- 
ing.each other to the point of almost 
unbearable need during the last few 
minutes of the date, and then parting 
to avoid the consequences, can lead to 
a great deal of frustration, resentment, 
and resulting depression and irritabil- 
ity. 
Such a couple, having roughly de- 
cided upon the time that must pass be- 
fore they can get married, would be 
wise to time the development of their 


fection and found this pleasurable an 


physical affection for each other sor i/ 
what according to the calendar. Hay 
ing gone an extra step in sharing 4 


meaningful, it might be wise to kee 
subsequent dates from proceeding 
yond that level for reasonable leng 
of time. Having once taken a more ir 
timate step in the expression of affecg Tt 
tion, it is difficult for a couple in lov 
to stop short of that on a subsequen 


date. By consciously and deliberatelf 
planning together, agreeing that th se 
one who is most in control at any par > 3 
ticular time will assume some respo 1 ¢ 
sibility for guiding the other, a couplf‘ ; 
can intensify their physical affectio 

gradually, leading up to its culmine 
tion in marriage and complete sex ex: - 
pression. Thus they prepare them 
selves slowly, gradually recondition 
ing old inhibiting attitudes, and be a 


come ready for the fullness of adul self 
sexuality. This is not an easy way but 
it may be the less painful way and the 
most rewarding in the long run. 


—AARON L. RUTLEDGE I 
Training Program in Counselin “e 
and Psychotherapy 
The Merrill-Palmer School 
Detroit 2, Michigan Ph 
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Editor’s -Note: We are aware that wf - 
have devoted an unusual amount of spac 


-to the discussion of these two importai§ | 


questions. The editor is also aware of ‘som urs 
of the inconsistencies in the discussion ond cde 
replies of our discussants. Consistency, how 
ever, is the last thing that we should bi 
looking for in an area that is as complicated, by 
as difficult, and as urgent as this: It seem 
to us that the best we can do with then bel 
complicated questions is to share with owf iss 
readers the nich experience and profowa 
wisdom which our discussants display # 
their discussion of this important problem§ me 
The integration of these inconsistencies | 
their pastoral counseling and their pastord 
work will have to be done by our reader 
“on their own.” 


leng 

10Fre in | 

f affel THE CHURCH AND MORAL ISSUES 


in lor “The Christian church is morally 
sequen 


verasl and theologically obligated to speak 
rat th mind on major social issues no mat- 
ny. ter how controversial, said Dr. Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, president of the Nation- 
respo ‘ 
couph al Council of Churches (and a new 
Fectins member of the Editorial Advisory 
nine Board of PASTORAL _PSYCHOLOGY ) in 
addressing the Council's General Board 
them 2 its February meeting. “It was the 
ition “SOTOUS pronouncements Jesus made 
d bel controversial matters that sent Him 
adutt © the cross. lf He had confined Him- 
ry be self to little Mickey Mouse morals, He 
would never have been heard of.” 


id the 


A.P.A. 


Dr. Karl Menninger will give the 


selin 
4] Academic Lecture at the forthcoming 


Association which will take place in 
Philadelphia, April 27-May 1. 


CLERGY AND DOCTORS A TEAM 


Presbyterian Church groups are 
urging closer co-operation between 
clergymen and physicians. . 

The General Assembly of the Pres- 
ate} byterian Church in the U. S. (south- 
etn) has suggested ‘high level’ talks 
between the two professions. It has 
issued a statement declaring that a 
change in “medical climate” has 
brought medical doctrine into closer 
harmony with the Christian view of 


Man. The change includes a decline 


of the “machine age” emphasis in 


medical science, 


tient’s psychological 


meeting of the American Psychiatric 


the statement said, 
and a growing awareness that a pa- 
background is 
relevant to sickness and health. ; 
The rew United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA showed its con- 
cern in this area by voting to continue 
a special committee on the relationship © 


of Christian faith and healing. The 


committee was created by the Presby- 


terian Church in the USA sometime 


before it merged with the United 
Presbyterian Church of North Ameri- 
ca. | | 
_ At the merger conference, the com- 
mittee warned, “There is the danger 
in the tense emotional atmosphere of 
large healing missions of a concentra- 
tion on the individual healer, rather 
than on God, as the source of whole- 
ness,” and “of rejecting or neglecting 
the resources of medical science.”’ 
However, the report added, there is 
a “greater danger of limiting the 
power of God by our fear and timidity, 
and of failing to fulfill our Lord’s own 
concern for the well-being and_har- 
mony of the whole personality when 
brought into obedience to the will and 
purpose of God.” 


WORKSHOP ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Addressing a Workshop on_ the © 
Christian Education of Adults held re- 
cently at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and sponsored jointly by the School of 
Education of the University and the 
Department of Adult Work, Division 
of Christian Education, National Coun- 


cil of Churches, Dr. Earl A. Loomis, 


Jr., Director of the Program in Psy- 
chiatry and Religion, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary (and a new member of 
the Editorial Advisory Board of Pas- 
toral Psychology) commented : 
“Growth and education have tradi- 
tionally been linked, of ‘course, in the 
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Published without profit . . . 24 dif- 
ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 
quantity cost. Free samples gladly 
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WRITE NOW! 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” | 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


_ discipline in the teaching and learning 
processes for both the teacher and] | 


minds of parents and of teachers, of 
persons at large, but they have... 
been limited to the so-called formative 
years.” The churches have always rec- 
ognized, he stated, the possibility of 
change, growth, development, even late 
in life, “through religion.”” We observe 
changes in people of all ages around 
us. | 
“What is communicated or pre- 
sented to be learned (whether this be 
a relationship, material, a way of op- 
eration ...) must be familiar enough 
at some points of the presentation to 
resonate, to ring bells, to get across in 
relationship with something that the 
person has experienced before . . . in 
a positive context ... It must be new 
enough, either in content or in style 
or in context, to arouse curiosity, in- 
terest and the challenge of an over- 
comable obstacle .. . 

“Caring is not enough. There must 
he msights, and I think there must be 


learner.” 


CATHOLICS AND PSYCHIATRY 


Richard Cardinal Cushing, address. 


ing the recent 10th annual meeting ¢ 
the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists§ 
said religion and psychiatry should 
‘join forces in helping mankind.” The 
Catholic .Church, a “healer of 
souls,” he continued, has a “high ref Jc 
gard for psychiatry, the healer of sick 3. 
minds.” 


Catholic interest in psychiatry “date 
hack to the early history of medica 
psychology,” the Boston prelate stated the 
A. belief that “the Church takes af T 
negative and somewhat unfriendly} 
view of psychiatry” is a result of “ili 
considered statements of uninformed 
people, not excluding some member has 
of both the clergy and the psychiatrig- 
profession,” Cardinal Cushing asin < 
serted. side 

The Church, he said, has sometimes thir 
expressed apprehension over a psy-fa k 
chiatry based on “a materialistic inter-§ pris 
pretation of life.” He continued: “The 
spirit of materialism, atheism anf tim 
determinism—which colored  certat§ He 
psychoanalytic theories in their origin§ wr; 
whose influence can still be found § eno 
the present .psychotherapeutic proce 
dures of some psychiatrists—cannof pir 
fail to be a matter of concern to no end 
only the Catholic ‘religion but all rel the 
gions.” Nevertheless, he said, religion] ple 
and psychiatry “can and must” cof ¢r, 
operate on the “common ground re 
human anxiety.” in; 

“Much of the anxiety of our time, § icq 
he elaborated, “is due to the circum§ Ty 
stances that people . . . have identified 


their happiness with the wrong va-§ ap 
ues.” Religion can ‘supply the right of 


values, he said, “the imitation @ 
Christ, as Christ lived our kind of life. 
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UNG AND ST. PAUL by David 
Cox. (Association Press, 1959, pp. 
349—$5.75; special price to Book 
Club members, $4.50) 


(This book 1s the next Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


This is in many respects an exem- 
plary book. The author has something 
important to say, he gives of his own 
thinking, he has a rich topic, and he 
has no lack of boldness.. What is more, 


he has taken pains to obtain training 


in another field before he would con- 
sider himself ready for his task. That 


sf third discipline is linguistic analysis, 
fa logico-semantic disciplinarian enter- 
‘I prise designed to “put things straight.” 


Cox is tackling two giants at one 
time and shows little fear in doing so. 
He is decidedly not a yes-man. To 
write on either Paul or Jung is difficult 
enough, but to confront these two with 


each other and to be manager and um- . 


pire at the occasion is a formidable 
endeavor. It is no secret to anyone that 
the minds of Paul and Jung are com- 
plex. Their language is sometimes 
strained, their terms are sometimes un- 
precise, their thoughts go deep, and as 
in all good twice-born people paradox- 


ical attitudes and statements abound. 


To compare two such thinkers in their 
goals and methods requires consider- 


able translation, rephrasing, reshuffling 


of parts, and reduction. 
Hence, it is nearly iiocicsibile to 


present the gist of the author’s ideas 


-and conclusions here in capsule form. 


Every one of his 349 pages is needed 
to do him and his subject justice. He 
could have easily written more, for there 


‘is much more to be said than he did in 


this book. And it is no accident that 
the book reads like a doctoral disser- 


‘tation, which requires some tolerance 


from the reader: it is not written to 
entertain or even to fascinate, but ‘to 
edify. It is written for students, that 
is, for task-oriented people with a_ 
strong goal- gradient. 

Cox assays to analyze what Paul 
and Jung have to say about changing 
human nature. More narrowly, he 
compares the Paulinian doctrine. of 
Justification by Faith with Jung’s con- 


cept of Individuation, subsuming both 


under the idea of the Way with much 
emphasis on the proper stages of that 
Way. (His sources are, on the one 
hand, the letter to the Romans, the 
corpus of Christian doctrine, and the 
writer’s own confessed religious ex- 
perience . - . On the other hand, his 
materials are the written works of 
Jung, and some correspondence or con- 
versation with the master.) . | 

The author proposes that the two 
Ways have several common features: 
they cannot be mapped precisely until 
they have been trodden; the man who 
treads them must cease to rely upon 


~his own will; his exact course will be 


directed for him by a center within 
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him which he cannot call “I.” Both 
ways lead to completion, but neither 
way is well-paved, straight and level. 
Further analogies and also complemen- 
tarities are set up concerning the use 
and the stages of the Way. The natural 
state of man requires correction, from 
without or within. Paul’s analysis of 
law and faith leads him to direct at- 
tention to the cardinal error of calling 
the high impulses of the flesh “good” ; 
Jung directs it to the error of calling 
the unconscious “‘evil.”” Paul prescribes 
_ penitence as the first step on the Way; 
~ Jung holds that a man cannot continue 
to reject part of himself if he is to be- 
come whole. 

The book has an ingenious internal 
structure in which theological chapters 


alternate with psychological ones un- 


der some broad headings. From what 
state or condition does a man have to 
be changed, saved or liberated? Cox 
ask. He finds Jung pointing to an un- 
healthy antagonism between conscious- 
ness and the unconscious and to the 
many “odd things” which that con- 
flict creates in behavior. The bad ef- 
fects stem from the generic assumption 
that the unconscious is evil. Paul’s in- 


terpretation of natural man as being © 


in bondage to sin leads to the injunc- 
tion that what a man calls “‘good” in 
himself is a shaky affair; he must first 
learn to know himself as wholly evil. 
In both cases, good and evil lose their 
old meanings. 


What can a man do to change from 
this original condition? A shift in his 


Apri 


inner dynamics seems to be in order 
Jung’s analytic procedure helps a map 
to listen to the messages from his up- 


conscious with an accepting attitude 
so that his consciousness will broaden 


and new energies can become availabk 
to him. The ego loses its arrogance ir 
that process; it no longer claims to 
know everything. Cox sees in this a 
parallel to Paul’s. insistence upon 
penitence. Penitence is the turning oj 
the mind which precedes faith and it 
involves at first little more than a re. 
jection of all that a man had con 
sidered good in himself. /n order to be. 
come what we are meant to be, w 
must first learn to see ourselves. as we 
really are. But penitence is in some 


way transitional; it has the effect off 


gradually losing its own importance. 
As it is practiced it becomes more and 


more a background for faith. 


Under the general heading ‘Faith’ 
Cox discusses Jung’s theory of projec: 
tion. Man as a microcosm mirrors the 
structure of the universe, and the psy- 
chic process of projection (not in the 
Freudian, but in the Jungian sense) 
establishes some kind of link between 
the two worlds, at least in many cases. 
But the projection of internal images 
or archetypes leads to the idea of ex- 
ternal Gods and demons, with the con- 
sequence that their importance tends 
to get lost in outwardness. In this con- 
dition the unifying forces cannot op- 
erate to foster Individuation, because 
the potentially healing dynamisms re- 
main unconscious. | 

In the next chapter, which could be 
called Cox’ apologetics, an attempt 1s 
made to safeguard the Christian idea 
of Faith from possible psychological 
assaults. Jung’s well-known views on 
the doctrine of the privatio bont are 
taken up, as well as his views of the 
person of Jesus. The question of im- 
manence versus transcendence is dis- 
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cussed, and the general conclusion is 
reached that Jung and Christianity, as 
one would expect, speak on this score 
in different tongues. For the empirical 
psychologist” reality is a psychic reality 
in terms of effective influences upon 
behavior; the theologian is likely to 


God and Christ. The real opposition 
between God and man, turned by peni- 
tence into the more radical opposition 
between the “‘wholly sinful” and the 
“wholly Holy,” is abolished by Faith. 
God loves sinful man and it.is sinful to 
assume that one is unacceptable to God. 
Faith is the act of letting God enter 
into one’s life, and God unites what to 
sinful man appears as_ irreconcilable 
opposites. 

The last chapters deal with the goals 
of the Way. The concept.of the Self, as 
the archetype of unity and also as the 
force uniting the opposites, is ad- 
vanced as the goal of Individuation. 


of the Self, as distinct from the ego, 
and the Individuation process is de- 
scribed as leading to the acceptance of 
holistic regulation. Despite the glaring 
difference between Jung’s concept of 
Self and the Christian idea of Christ 
as the goal of life, Cox sees some 
similarity between the two in that 
Christ also unites the opposites and 
that He is in Himself a union of op- 
posites. This chapter in particular 
shows much interpenetration of the- 
ological and psychological ideas. Cox 
feels that one of the lessons which 
theology can learn from psychology is 
that personal acts may be indeed a 
man’s own and yet not depend upon 
powers which he can properly call his. 


state of the justified sinner by compar- 
ing it to a sailing vessel in a gale. 
Furling the sails may offer resistance 
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He creates the beautiful image of the - 


to the power of the wind, but if the 
helmsman refrains from this it is the 
wind’s own force which will determine 
the direction and the speed of the 
vessel’s motion. Spreading the sails 
and trying to steer across the wind is 
to court danger and catastrophe. 

The. author is at pains to describe 


an important difference between the 
two systems of thought. Analytic tech- 


nique, he says, is to prepare a man 
for Individuation by developing his 
character. This is a man’s own work. 
The goal of Individuation is reached 
ajter the psychological development 
has ended. By contrast, if: Justification 


is the goal of the Christian, that goal 


stands at the beginning of develop- 
ment rather than at the end, What 
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precedes this goal is not development, 
but Penitence. Cox uses ingenious 
reasoning and clever symbolic devices 
to make this point. Yet, when every- 


thing is said and done the reader is 


vaguely aware that something has hap- 
_ pened to the terms to which Individua- 
tion was compared. They seem to have 
shifted from  Justification-alone to 
Penitence - as - a - preparation - for- 
Justification. The single word Individ- 
uation, plus the fact that it is never 
static but open-ended, comprises many 
more steps than Cox allows for. One 
problem of Cox’ comparisons is that 
we cannot be sure that he has made 
equally fine subdivisions between the 
two propositions to allow step by step, 
item by item checking. 

There are many riches in this book, 
intellectually and spiritually. The au- 
thor did not only bring courage, but 
much logical sharpness and considera- 
ble insight to his difficult task. His 
book is edifying in a challenging way 
since it unearths some popular glib 
thinking about Paul as well as about 
Jung. 
—PauL W. Pruyser, Ph.D. 

The Menninger Foundation 

Topeka, Kansas . 


HE DYNAMICS OF CHRIS- 

TIAN. ADULT EDUCATION 

by Robert S. Clemmons 
Press—$2.50 ) 

The writer of. this book maintains 

that there is a “dynamic situation in 

Christian adult education” which re- 


sults from the interaction of three fa 
tors. The first of these is the break. 
down of the old idea that adults canng 
learn. The second is a realization, 
the part of adults, that they must re 
assess their conclusion and the mean. 
ing of their faith in order to be ade. 
quate for the new age of technolog 
and atomic power. The third is the 
rediscovery of the power of smal 
groups thinking and working together, 

After presenting briefly the need and 
opportunity in the area of adult edu. 
cation and pointing out that the church 
can, and must, play a significant role 
in this area, the author turns to a treat- 
ment of the implications .of group 
dynamics for the adult Christian edu- 
cation program. He points out the 
necessity for participation in group life 
if significant growth is to take place, 
and makes suggestions as to how par- 


ticipation can be increased. He stresses 


the point that communication of the 
gospel is a “two-way street” and en- 
phasizes the importance of inter-per- 
sonal relationships. He insists that 
‘learning is person to person” and in 
Christian learning God and Christ 
must become personally related to the 
learner. Christian commitment is es- 
sential and it is defined as decision 
with depth—decision based upon deep- 
er spiritual perceptions. Stress 1s 
placed upon the fact that it is some 


thing much more than learning about § 


Christ or conformity to some creedal 
formulation from the past. It “is based 
upon the creative power of man’s in- 
ner personal region rather than aa 
some peripheral response.” 

The way in which groups function 
to foster and reinforce decisions and 
commitment and provide a_ channel 
for Christian action is pointed out. At- 
tention is called to the fact that there 
are at least two kinds of groups, the 
“psychegroup” and the “sociogroup.” 
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“The former is based upon the con- 
geniality of its members and exists to 
perform a function of clarification se- 
curity, and the enhancement of the 
mental health of its members...” In 
contrast, the sociogroup seeks to get 
a job done. It defines goals and calls 
upon group members to make definite 
decisions and to take action. In both 
types there must be a permissive at- 
mosphere and leadership must be ‘a 
process of mutual stimulation and in- 
ter-action between maturing adults 
which enhances . . . action toward . ... 
Christian adult education, the author 
contends, should be based upon the 


findings with respect to the significance 


of small groups, and‘the church should 
the formation of such 
groups. Existing groups should follow 
the principles of group dynamics. so 
as to make their activities significant. 
If such is done adults will have a 
chance to grow in Christian commit- 


ment, mature as Christians, and at the | 


same time provide for themselves and 
others the redemptive fellowship so 
needed in our times. 


This reviewer would certainly agree 
with the major contentions of this 


book. It may well be criticized at the 
point of seeming to stress “relation- 
ship” almost to the exclusion of the 
“content.” Little is said about what 
the groups should be engaged in do- 
ing and there almost seems to be an 
assumption that if people will just get 
together in small groups and establish 
the right sort of inter-personal rela- 
tionships (permissiveness and the like ) 
the will of God will emerge. It is not 
likely that the author intended to leave 
such an impression, but in seeking to 
make a case for good group process 
he comes close to doing so. Even so, 
the adult education program of the 
church would be greatly strengthened 
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if it incorporated the basic suggestions 
contained in the book. 

This reviewer is moved to make one 
comment that.is not intended to detract 
from the value of the book. That com- 
ment is that.it 1s interesting to observe 
the way older ideas in new dress seem 
to call forth enthusiasm. The basic 
point of view stressed in this book was 
stated in 1923 by Dr. W. C. Bower-in 
his book The Curriculum of Religious 
Education. The “language” of group 
dynamics was not used in this earlier 
volume but certainly the point of view 
is essentially the same. It is to be 
hoped that in this “‘new dress” the es- 
sential point of view will be more 
widely accepted. 

—Myron T. Hopper 
Dean and Professor of 
Religious Education 
The College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


ground with the developments in our 
field. His quiet assimilation of some 
of the discoveries in these years of 
development has brought much benefit 
to his people. (In a personal message 
to the editor, Dr. Dahlberg himself 
stresses his life-long interest in pas- 
toral and premarital counseling, and 
states that because of this interest he 
is particularly avid reader of PAS- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY.” ) 

At the. next geographical step be- 
yond the local church, edwin T. Dahl- 
berg has always been a leader and re- 
sponsible worker in community affairs 


-in general and interchurch efforts in 
particular. Then comes his national 
service, now fittingly climaxed by his 


presidency of the National Council of | 
Churches for the triunnium 1957-1960. 
He has been active in the affairs of 
that Council since its formation, as he 
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Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N 


was previously in those of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. ) 
His service to his own denomina- 
tion on a national scale has been long 
and outstanding. In the 1940’s he 


served two terms as President of the 


Americdn Baptist Convention. Long 


active in the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, he also served one 
term as its President. 

His church service at the world 
level has been equally long and distin- 
guished. His European travels began 
during his student days, with = six 
months in Europe in 1912, so that he 


had acquaintance with pre-war Eiu- 


rope. Since World War II he has 
been four times to the European Con- 
tinent, in the course of which he has 
toured thirteen countries including 
Germany, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. About five years ago he also 
spent three months touring mission 
fields in India, Burma, and Ceylon. He 
was in Israel during a part of 1956. In 
his capacity as President of the Na- 
tional Council, he made a Christmas 
mission to men of the armed forces in 
Alaska during 1957, and in Spain and 
North Africa in 1958. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg has. never re- 
fused to accept difficult responsibilities. 
One of his hardest assignments was 
as Chairman of the Committee of Ten 
to determine the headquarters loca- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churches. Over those emotion-laden 
proceedings he presided with an hon- 
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-humility, 


at the right time. The extraordinary 


est statesmanship appreciated 
every one. Since survival itself wouk 
have been a distinction in that post, 
the reputation he developed for fair. 
ness is plainly a kind of ecclesiastical 
knighthood. 

We salute Edwin T. Dahlberg. And 
as our accompanying editorial ind: 
cates, we welcome him with special 
pleasure to our Editorial Advisory 
Board. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued from page 10) 
be possible. The service of members, 
instead, has been in consultation and 
correspondence with our Fditor. But 
what consultation and what cor 
respondence! If our readers will per- 
mit my saying so, and if the Ed 
tor can be persuaded not to strike 
it out, many a good man in oof 
editor’s shoes might. have lost some of 
these remarkable and _ high-powered 
advisers if he had had less natural 
kindliness, and tact than 
Simon Doniger. The old saying i 
that if you want a thing done get a 
busy man to do it. And all our Board 
members are busy men. What the 
aphorism overlooks is that some one 
has to ask them about the right thing 


combination of an editor who knows 
the right time and subject, and of a 
Board that knows a call for an_hon- 
est comment means an honest com- 
ment, has done more than readers can 
possibly know to make our journal 
we believe, in our better mo 
ments, it is. 

To the freshmen: welcome. Ak 
though our particular college has 
abolished “‘hell week,” we greet you 
as working partners. To the seniors: 
we remember your touch, we want 
more of it, and we may even touch you 
again. 
| —SEWARD HILTNER 


‘A 


“If vou have wondered how to explain what you knew in your bones, 
here is your help.” THeopore A. Christian Century. 


POPULAR RELIGION e An Analysis of Inspirational 
-@ Books in America 

e By Louis Schneider and 

@ Sanford M.‘ Dornbusch 


“Impartially and critically, though with charity and theological ease, these 
two sociologists have analyzed forty-six best-sellers in the field of inspira- 
tional literature, dating from 1875 to 1955. And from this angle. Popular 
Religion enlightens our understanding of both the religion and the culture 


of the masses.” GABRIEL VAHANIAN, Nation. 


“This is a book of major importance for anyone seriously interested in re- 
ligion in-America. Written as a serious sociological study, it presents in 
coldly reasoned terms a frightening picture of the actual damage [inspira- 
tional books] have done to sound religious concepts and_ the potential 
damage they may yet do.”-—-Rospert H. Gracser, Living Church. 


212 pages $4.50 


A Psychosocial Approach 
to Family Life 
By Robert D. Hess and 
Gerard Handel 


FAMILY WORLDS 


This entirely new kind of study of family life avoids the statistical and 
clinical emphasis of its predecessors and concentrates on the. flesh-and-blood 
normal family. Through five narrative examples of actual families in 
equilibrium. the authors reach a flexible theory of how the “happy” fam- 
ily operates. 


The book never loses sight of what a delicate mechanism the family is 
conforming to society but developing a life of its own; both protecting and 
checking the individual. Yet it recognizes the hardiness of the family. and ‘ 
explores the diversity of “correct” solutions to family problems. 


306 pages $5.00 


At your bookseller or directly from the publisher: 
aes The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
A; : 


In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto. Ontario 
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Pastoral Peychology ook 
Join Tow! and receive free of 
Protestant and Catholic 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL INTERACTION 
IN AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY " 


by Kenneth Wilson Underwood 


(Bookstore Price $6.00) 


Pe, 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in - 4 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club + 


HE purpose of this book is to set forth the way in which Christian faith, particularly @ 

its manitestations of Protestant-Catholic relations, enters into the daily lives of our people 
Viewed in this context. the book is the most thorough and intensive study ever made of. the 
way in which religion affects the life of an American community. As “The Christian Century 
says in its review: “In wealth of data and incisive interpretation this is the most able study 
of Protestant-Catholie relations available. Its relevance is most apparent against todayél 
background of increased suspicion and misunderstanding and deteriorated relationship 
between these two predominant American religious groups.” 

There is a great need in this country to re-evaluate relations between Protestants ané 
Catholics. Nothing that has been written in recent years has contributed more significantly 
toward such a re-evaluation. 


“This is the most detailed exploration ever done of Protestant and Catholic relations if 
an American City. Beyond that, it is a fascinating study of our whole urban culture and iff 
political, economic, and social life . . . Intensely readable, a massive and continuously i 
teresting work of scholarly research set forth in a gripping style.’-— Hatrorp E. Luccoeh 
Yale Divinity School. | | 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 
How You Can Becume A Member of 


the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
You do not obligate yourself to buy any 


books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON Please enroll me as a member of PASTORAL 
each month you will receive your compli- Psyc 

mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- and send me, 

ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books return mall, O HARGE, a copy of 

and any Special offers. ETT Protestant and Catholic. It is distinctly um 
YOU REC 

curchased three Selec. derstood that I am in no way obligated. I 
tions, you will receive a Dividend Book will receive advance notice of each months#a 
$5. Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular ; a 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce do not want it; and I am not required wpa 
the cost of your library. purchase any minimum number of books iy 
sour fullest expectations, turn for full credit any Club Selection witht 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- which I may not be fully satisfied. PP4 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 

The regular and special Dividend Books, ‘ 

and other money-saving privileges will 


— Take advantage of this opportunity 
now 


a 
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